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Frederick and Pharamond, or the Confolations of Human Life. By 
John Langhorne, D. D. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. Becket. 


1769. 


HE confolations here offered to the public are derived 

from two fources, religion and philofophy. The confo- 
lations that, according to this Author, arife from religion, are 
thefe : 

‘ Fred, We are now enquiring what are the rational confo-= 
lations of religion—Thefe arife fi:ft and principally from the 
idea it gives us of the Supreme Biing. From the Revelation 
of the New Teftament, which is and ought to be, exclufively, 
our guide, we are tauzht to look upon Him in the capacity of 
a benevolent and affectionate parent : we are inftruéted to ad- 
drefs Him as fuch in our Prayers; and when we call upon Him, 
we are commanded to call Hin Our Fatruer. This paternal 
character is intended to give us the moft intelligible idea, we 
are capable of entertaining, concerning his difpofition to- 
wards us. The properties of a virtuous father occur to us. 
We find them to be confideration, affection, and vigilance. 
The end of thefe qualities is our prefervation and happinefs. 
We apply thefe principles, in their utmoft excellence, to our 
Supreme Parent. The qualities, which in man, we admire, 
under all the infirmi ies of bis na:ure, we afcribe to God, ina 
degree adequate to his perfection. 

‘ Phar. This feems veafonable ; but what confolations would 
you derive from hence ? 

‘ Fred. The greateit of which the nature and the mind of 
man are capable. When] find myfelf under the patronage and 
tuition of a Being that is infinitely powerful ; when | refic& that 
be is concerned for my prefervation and happinefs, much more 
than the moft tender and moft vigilant of earthly parents can be 
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for their children, I feel a confidence and fecurity that entirely 
poflefs my foul. My heart ftandeth fo faft that it cannot fhrink, 
I fmile at the appearance of danger, diftrefs, and pain; as 2 
fhepherd, who is fheltered under a rock, beholds with indiffe- 
rence an approaching ftorm. God is my Father, and Gop 1s 
Love. I am fecure in his affection. He created me with no other 
defign than to make me happy, and bis intentions cannot be vain, 
¢ Phar. He created you with a defign to make you happy, and 
yet He permits you to be miferable—How is that confiftent 
with the paternal character you afcribe to Him? Surely, if He 
has the affection, He feems to want the vigilance you {peak of. 
¢ Fred. From a falfe conclufion you have drawn a falfe in- 
ference—you fay that Providence permits me to be miferable, 
and from hence you arraign his paternal charaéter—Is it necef- 
fary for me to repeat, what I told you before, that the fenfe of 
that paternal charaéler preferves me from mifery.— 
‘ Phar. Yet there are others who are miferable ; and they, 
too, have the fame Immortal Being for their father. 
¢ Fred. No: Ged is not the Father of the miferable. 
¢ Phar. Youalarm me: He is an enemy to fin; but I never 
underftood that he was the foe of mifery. 
¢ Fred. God is not, in effect, the father of the miferable ; be- 
caufe they do not look upon, or confider Him in that capacity, 
It is impoffidle that any one, who rightly reflects on the pater- 
nal capacity of God, fhou!d be miferable. 
¢ Phar. Are pain and poverty, then, no evils? 
© Fred, They are fuch aiily ta thofe who take nst God for their 
father. 
¢ Phar. But you allow, thatthofe who do, may, neverthe- 
lefs, be in poverty and pain. 
© Fred. 1 allow it. 
© Phar. Of what confequence is it, then, whether they look 
upon God in the paternal capacity, or not; fince they are 
equally expofed to poverty and piin in cither circumftance ? 
© Fred. It is of the greateft confequence. | 
‘ Phar. Lown I have my doubts—I am impatient till they 
are removed, 
© Fred. You will acknowlege, that good and evil borrow 
their chief importance from the opinions we entertain of them. 
¢ Phar, I acknowlege it— 
© Fred. That thofe things cannot poflibly be bleffings, which 
we do not believe and embrace as fuch ; and that, on the other 
hand, thefe are really no evils, which we do not eftimate in 
that lighe. 
‘ Phar. A\! this is certain. 
.© Fred. Now, if we really look upon God in the character of 
a father, 
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a father, though thofe things which are called evils may happen 
to us, we fhall not think them fuch. 

¢ Phar. I cannot enter into that diftinétion ; for, though I 
fhould both call God my father, and repofe in him the moft 
filial confidence, yet, if I fuffered the diftreiles of pain, or po- 
verty, I do not fee how it would be pofiible for me not to think 
them evils. 

‘ Fred. If you fhould look upon God in the capacity of a 
parent, would you not afcribe to him the properties of a good 
parent £ 

‘ Phar, Certainly. 

‘ Fred. Is it not the property of a good parent to prevent 
every thing that is really pernicious from happening to his chil- 
dren, if it be in his power to prevent it? 

¢ Phar. Without doubt. 

‘ Fred. Is it not in the power of God to prevent every thing 
that is really pernicious from happening to us f 

¢ Phar. It is not to be denied. 

¢ Fred. You have granted, then, that God is your father ; 
that of courfe he muft be a good father; that it is the property 
of a good father to prevent every thing that ts really evil from 
happening to his children, if it be in his power; that this muit 
always be in the power of God. 

¢ Phir. It feems, that I have made all thefe concefiions ; and 
I now apprehend what you would infer from them. 

© Fred. Vhis obvious conclution; that God being our father, 
and being good and poweriu!, will mot permit any real evil to 
happen to his children. 

© Phar. | cannot object to any thing of this: I would rather 
perfuade myfelf that ic is fo. 

‘ Fred. Yes, my Poaramond, this is the great fortrefs, the 
itrongeft redoubt of the foul. While I am confident that the 
paternal care and affection of the Supreme Providence will fuffer 
no real evil to befall me, J cannot confider any thing that 
happens to me, under that denomination, as fuch ; and thus L 
relt fatisied upon this fimple princip'e.’ 

It is certainly a mournful tafk to detect the fophiftry of argu- 
ments offered as the confolations of human life; but who can 
forbear to reprefs with contempt fo grofs animpofition upon the 
underftanding, fo cruel an infult of mifery, a: we have now ex- 
tracted from this Author ! 

The fum of his argument is this, God created man with no 
other defign than to make him happy; the intentions of God 
cannot be vain, therefore man is happy. But man is liable to 
pain, ficknefs, hunger and.nakednets ; granted, but he feels no 
infelicity from them if he confiders God as his father: now 
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every man has it in his power to confider God as his father, 
therefore every man has it in his power to avoid mifery. 

God created you, fays Pharamond, with a defign to make 
you happy, and yet he permits you to be miferable. Frederick 
replies, ‘from a falfe conclufion you have drawn a falfe inference, 
I muft repeat what I told you before, the fenfe of God’s paternal 
charatter preferves me from mifery.” But if it is impoffible that he 
who rightly reflects upon the paternal charaéter of God can 
fuffer mifery, it is impoffible that any man in this world can 
tightly reflect upon the paternal character of God. It is im- 
poflible to feparate mifery from the fufferance of difeafe, pain, 
cold and hunger, from the infidelity of a wife, the difobedience 
and ruin of children, or the unkindnefs of a friend. He that 
tells me he is as much at eafe in thefe fituations, as he is in the 
pofleffion of plenty, health and eafe, of reciprocal affection, 
and filial duty, in confequence of his reflecting rightly upon 
the paternal character of God, deferves to be believed no more. 
If he is not as much at eafe, the difference is mifery ; and he 
that tells a man who is agonized with torture in the gout or 
ftone, that God created him with no other defign than to make 
him happy, that the intentions of God cannot be vain, and 
therefore he is happy, would deferve to be treated not only with 
contempt, but indignation. The affected diftinction of evil 
from evil, by the word real, is abfurd and ridiculous ; what is 
not real evil, is not evil, and whatever is evil is really fo. If 
he had faid that there are evils infeparably connected with pre- 
pollent good, he would have had a meaning ; but this would 
not have anfwered his purpofe: when we fuffer the amputation 
of a limb to preferve life, the prefervation of life is ultimate and 
prepollent good, but the Jofs of a limb is not lefs, in this Au- 
thor’s phrate, a real evil. The Author has not endeavoured to 
confole mifery by the hope of a future ftate in which it will ter- 
minate in good: he has neglected the meal that he might make 
bread of a fione; or rather, like a juggler, appear to convert a 
{tone into a loaf. But let us hear how this philofopher accounts 
for the exiftence of evil after he has denied that evil exifts : 

* Phar. How is it confiftent with the Divine Goodnefs to 
admit imperfection, and its confequence, evil ? 

* Fred. As an advocate on the part of the Supreme Being, 
I needed not, indeed, have fought the aid of collateral argu- 
ments—I might have come to the point at once, and afferted 
both the wifdom and the goodnefs of Providence in the admiffion 
of imperfection, by fhewing you that, without it, there could 
have been no fuch thing as virtue. 

‘ Phar. How fhould a ftate of imperfection be neceflary to 
the exiftence of virtue? 

© Fred. 
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¢ Fred. Becaufe virtue depends upon the poffibility of acting 

wrong. Had man been created perfect, he could not have erred; 
he could not have acted wrong—Now if he could not have acted 
wrong, he would have had no merit in acting right; and the 
| merit of acting right is virtue, 
' ¢ Phar. Well, that, I think, is fufficiently clear. Yet fome, 
1 perhaps, might doubt whether the exiftence of virtue itfelf were 
an equivalent for the admiflion of imperfection, and its confe- 
quence, evil. 
, ‘ Fred, To cut off that doubt, the readieft way is to weigh 
' the advantages of the former againft the difadvantages of the 
; latter. If virtue and its rewards will not more than counterba- 
jance imperfection and its evils, the argument in its favour 
: muft be given up.’ 

An attempt to prove that it is confiftent with infinite wifdom 
and goodnefs, to produce mifery as the means of producing vir- 
tue, is juft as abfurd as an attempt to prove that it would be 
kind and prudent to produce ficknefs, in order to adminifter a 
medicine: virtue is good only as it is relative to happinefs; mic- 
dicine is good only as it is relative to health. For ought that in 
this dark eftate we can know to the contrary, it would have 
been better that we fhould neceffarily have acted right, and ne- 
cJarily have been happy, than that rectitude fhould have been 
rendered precarious, by propenfities within, and incitements 
fron without, which united muft often prevail, and that hap- 
pinefs fhould be facrificed merely to place man in a fituation 
worfe than that of Tantalus, parched with thirft, invited by 
water, and forbidden to drink under pain of death. As to 
imperfection and its evils, being more than counterbalanced by 
virtue and its rewards, if it cannot be proved that the Divine 
Being, who according to this Author created man merely that 
he might be happy, could not, confiftent with his perfections, 
give him happinefs otherwife than as reward, imperfection and 
its evils cannot be proved neceflary to the happinefs that is fup- 
pofed to accrue as a reward to virtue. Befides, the miferies 
and temptations of life only difcover virtue, they do not pros 
duce it; the metal is the fame before it is brought to the touch- 
ftone, as afterwards ; the touchftone indeed difcovers what was 
thought to be gold to bea bafer meial, but it was bafe metal be- 
fore, and had no more intvinfic worth than afterwards. It can- 
Ret be denied that many men who have not committed crimes 
becaufe they were not tempted, wou!d have committed crimes 
if they had been tempted: thefe men, itis ‘trué, are not to be 
punifhed in virtue of crimes which they would have committed if 
they had been placed in other circumftance:,’ but the not being 
placed in other circumftances was an unmerited advantage, 
N 3 which, 
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which, if it was not incongruous to beftow, it cannot be fup. 
pofed to be incongruous to beitow other advantages without 
merit. 

For confolation under the miferies of life we muft not vainly 
endeavour to account for their origin, or have recourfe to an 
idle fophiftry that eventually denies their exiftence, We muft 
look forward, with fuch hope as we can fupport by fufficient 
evidence, to a better ftate, where man, whether. neceflary or 
free, will be /ecured for ever from all fufferance either by paffion 
or by fenfe, ¢ and, with fweet reflection, will quaff immortality 
and joy.’ 

Dr. Langhorne has attempted to confole mankind upon prin- 
ciples of philofophy as well as religion, but, he does not appear 
to have fucceeded better. He had before endeavoured to prove 
that God intended to make man happy, and that therefore he is 
fo; he now endeavours to convince man that his exiftence is 
worth nothing, and that therefore he fhould receive what we 
call good and evil with equal indifference. 

‘ Fred. \t has been obferved, that we ought to form our efti- 
mates of things in proportion to the value which nature feems 
to have fet upon them.—And that the degree of importance, 
they appear to have with her, may be learnt from the duration 
fhe has allowed them, and from the care fhe has taken for their 
prefervation. 

‘ Phar. This feems reafonable; and—I fhall freely own to 
you, that if we are to judge of the importance of man, in this 
fyftem, from the care that nature has taken for his prefervation, 
it will, in my opinion, be found very inconfiderable. For 
where is there fo defencelefs a creature? Where is there a 
being over whom death has fo many advantages ? 

‘ Fred. Some of thofe advantages nature has allowed, and we 
have contributed many more—You fhould confider, however, 
that though human beings may be liable to more than their pro- 
portion of natural infirmities, thouzh their bodies are not of 
the fame robuft texture, nor armed with the {ume means of de 
fence that other creatures enjoy, yet thefe defects are made up 
by a fuperior portion of reafon. This taught them to feek, in 
an aflociated ftate, that fecurity, which, as individuals, they 
could not be faid to poifeis. Man is certuinly thus in a more 
defenfible ftate, than he would have been, if na‘ure, inftead of 
this privilege, had given him limbs fufficient to grapple with 
the lion. 

‘ Phar. That, in one fenfe, is allowable. Yet I queftion, 
whether the privilege you fpeak of has not deftroyed more of 
the human fpecies, than would have fallen under the fuperior 
ftrength of favages, in a reafonable conteft for maft and acorns. 


6 Fred. 
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‘ Fred. 1 know not how to deny it. 

¢ Phar. Nay, the very Indians of North America will tell 
‘ou, that when you brought the improvements of {fociety 
amoneft them, you opened many doors for death. 

‘ Fred. Nothing more certain. 

¢ Phar. What, then, is this boafted privilege of reafon ?— 
Of reafon in its moft cultivated ftate?—I-am afraid this moral 
defence is but a forry alternative for natural prowefs, conftitu- 
tional freedom, and firmnefs of body, and the uniform enjoy- 
ment of health and vigour.— This very rea/an, which, you fay, 
nature has given us by way of armour and fecurity,—what bas 
it done? It has taught us to aflociate, I own it, and brought 
home to us thofe confequences of fociety we call the improve- 
ments and advantages of life.—But how miilaken are we in our 
terms !—Thefe improvements of life are the advantages of 
death !—Who will have the hardinefs to affirm, that, in pro- 
portion as fociety has been cultivated, human life has been 
lengthened, has been fecured? The luxury, the corruption, 
confequent on that cultivation, tell is a lefs pleafing truth. 

¢ Fred. You are arrived at the point in view, without giving 
me the trouble of conducting you. 

‘ Phar. What point do you mean? 

‘ Fred. That nature has taken but little care for the prefer- 
vation of human life; fince reafon, the only vilible means of 
defence fhe has given us, has, in general, contributed rather to 
the deftruction than to the fecurity of our {pecies. 

‘ Phar. And what would you infer from this melancholy 
conciufion ? 

‘ Fred. This obvious truth, that as fhe has taken but little 
care to preferve thefe beings the has given us, they are of no 
great confiquence in ber eflimation. 

‘ Phar. Suppofing that to be the cafe, it is not eafy to fee 
what confolation fo very mortifying a doctrine can afford, 

‘ Fred, O, the greateft imaginable ! 

‘ Phar, 1 am profoundly ignorant of this. : 

© Fred. Does not our beit and truett wifdom arife from the 
principles of nature ? : 

* Phar, Certainly. 

‘ Fred. Vhen we fhail think moft-wile'y when we hold every 
object in the fame eftimation that fhe a appe ears to hold it. 

* Plar. 1 underftand you.—Upon this principle it is our wif- 
dom to fet but little value en this life of ours, becanfe nature 
herfe'f feems to have fet but little upon it. 

‘ red. That is what I would conclude. 

* Phar. Alas! my frie nd, you may call it wifgom, but the 
conflation it fhould bring is {till out of fiche, 

N ¢ © Fred. 
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‘ Fred. This kind of wifdom renders it unneceflary—It hag 
fomething more and better than confolation to afford us—It 

places us “above the want of it. | 

¢ Phar. \t fhews us our weaknefs and infignificancy— 

© Fred. And at the fame time teaches us not to be anxious 
about that which is not worth our anxiety.’ 

To infer that exiftence is of little value to me, efpecially after 
I have learnt to avoid mifery, from the little care that has been 
taken by nature to preferve it, is not fair, except that which 
principally needs to be proved be taken for granted, that the 
care of nature is inproportion to my intereft, We are fhamefully 
negligent of the exiftence of brutes, which nature has put in ok 
power; but does it follow that exiftence is indifferent to them? 
If an emmet is not a gainer by exiftence, it will be difficult to 
ihew why it exifts ; yet natuie, prodigal of life, has {cattered 
emmets, and innumerable other tenfitive beings, over the fure 
face of the earth, where the foot of every paflenger deftrays them 
by thoufands. An angler fpends day after day in deftroying 
one animal] by tormenting another, without fo much as advert- 
ing to the milery and deftruction he produces ; but does it follow 
from this negligence of man, or if you will of nature, that it is 
a matter of indifference to the fifh whether it preferves or lofes 
its exiftence: to the worm whether it riots in the garden, or is 
impaled upon a hook ? However, taking it for granted that we 
ought not to be anxious, becaufe exiftence ig not worth our 
anxiety, what is the comfort that arifes from this confideration? 
Let us apply it in a familiar inftance, and exhibit a dialogue of 
our own: 

Fred, So, Pharamond, you have converted your whole little 
fortune into paper ; five thoufand pounds: and you are about 
to purchafe an annuity for life. 

Phar. Yes, it wiil make me very happy ; 1 am even happy 
now by the anticipation of the plenty and independence I fhall 
enjoy without labour or anxiety; but every pleafure has its 
alloy. 

Fred. Why, what’s the matter ? 

Phar. 1 am fo much afraid of thieves and fire fince I have had 
this money in the houfe, that J have not enjoyed a quiet night 
fince. 

Fred. © Shall we not think moft wilely when we hold every 
object in the fame eftimation that truth fets upon it?’ 

Phar, Certainly. 

Fred. It is witdom * not to be anxious about that which is 
not worth our anxiety.’ 

Phar. Granted. 

fed. Bid adieu then to anxiety, and ficep in peace. 

Phar, What do you mean? 


Fred. 
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fred. Your bills are forged, and not worth a groat. I tell 
ou this for your confolation. bas 

} Phar. © It is not eafy to fee what confolation' fo mortifying 


3 truth can afford.’ . . 
Fred. © It has fomething more and better than confolation to 
ford you—it places you above the want of it.’ 
Such are the philofophical’ confolations offered.‘ by this Aue 


thor; * let the peace that he has given us return to. him again.’ 





The Fournal of a Two Months Tour; with a View of promoting 
Religion among the Frontier Inhabitants of Penfylvania, and of in- 
troducing Chriftianity among the Indians to the Weftward of the 
Alech-geny Mountains. To which. are added, Remarks on the 
Language and Cuftoms. of fome particular Tribes among the In- 
dians, with a brief Account of the various Attempts that have been 
made to civilize and convert them, from the firf? Settlement of New 
England to this Day. By Charles Beatty, A. M.. 8vo. 
1s, 6d, Davenhill, &c. 1768. 


I’ is remarked, by this Author, that ¢ the converfion of the 
Indians in America is, undoubtedly, an object worthy of 
the greateft attention, efpecially as the chriftianizing would be 
the moft effectual way of civilizing them: for the fcheme of 
leading the favages into a civil ftate, previous to inftructing 
them in the knowlege of chriftianity, however plaufible it may 
have appeared to thofe unacquainted with their cuftoms and 
manners, yet hath been found (to the beft of my knowlege) 
utterly impracticable ; for their prejudices are as great againft 
the laws and cuftoms of civilized nations, as againf{t chriftianity 
ilelf; and therefore till fuch time as they come to be folemnly 
imprefled with a fenfe of their miferable heathenifh ftate, and 
acquainted with the nature of the glorious gofpel of Jefus 
Chrift, and the immenfe advantages accruing thereby to their 
precious and immortal fouls, they will pay little regard to the 
arguments made ufe of in favour of a civil ftate, which they 
look upon as a ftate of bondage and downright flavery.— The 
accounts we have had hitherto of the fuccefs of the gofpel among 
them, make this obfervation concerning them, abundantly evi- 
dent; for as foon as any of them became true converts to chrif- 
tanity, they then, but not till then, began to fee the neceflity 
and benefit of a civil government.’ | 
In purfuance of thefe ideas, our Author, accompanied by the 
Rev. Mr. Duffield, undertook a journey to the inhabitants on 
the frontiers of Penfylvania, and the Indians that lie beyond 
them, at the appointment of the fynod of New-York and Phi- 
ladelphia, © Our errand, fays Mr. Beattie, to the farmer, was 
to 
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to examine what affiftance might be thought neceflaty to }, 
given them, in order to promote their religious interefts, imme. 
diately after their emerging out of the diftrefles occafioned by 
the late defolating war: and, by vifiting the latter, we were 4, 
try if they difcovered any favourable difpofition for attending ty 
the gofpel and the miniftrations of 1t. 

© The important nature of our mifiion, the many difficultic 
that occurred to us in its execution, and the fuccefs with whig 


» BBvine providence, in fome meafure, blefled us, are fo mapy 


concurrent obligations on us, to prefent our Journal to the eve 
of the public, as we humbly apprehend the welfare, both of 
civil and religious fociety, is nota little interefted jn the con. 


‘cerns of both.’ 


They began their journey on the r2th of Auguft, 1766, a. 
companied by one Jofeph Peepy, achriflian Indian, who ferved 
as interpreter. They travelled abéut-450 miles weft of Phih. 


delphia, preached among the Delaware Indians, had fever! 
talks with them on the fubject of religion, and returned highly 


fatished with the reception. they met-with among thefe unen 
lightened favages, who appeared to be very candidly difpofed# 
to liften to. what our miffionarics had to fay to them, on the 
fubject of Chriftianity. On the whole, our Author thinks that 
a tolerable foundation is. already laid for the converfion of thele 
poor heathens, as he ftyles them; but he judicioufly obferves, 
that much will depend on the characters and conduét of theli 
bourers who may be fent to cultivate this vineyard. ¢ I woul 
only beg leave, fays he, to fubjoin my earneft and moft impor 
tunate wifhes ; that whoever hereafter may be ftirred up, and 
employed in the great work of evangelizing the Indians, may, 
like their forementioned worthy predeceflors, approve them- 


elves able minifters cf the New Tcitament, be truly pious, and 


exemplary chriftians, holy in all manner of converfation and 
godlinefs.—Orherwife, 1 am well perfuaded, that, the bet 
preaching will be fo far from having any falutary influence upon 
the Indians, that they will rather become. more hardened in 
their native heathenifm, by the vitious and unholy lives of fuc 
as attempt to profelyte them to the religion of Jefus, but yet ex 
hibit in their temper and conduct, nothing of the purity of th 
gofpel,. or difpoficion and. practice of, its divine author.’ 

. This journal, though chiefly of a religious caft, is enlivened 
with many agreeable notes and circumftances, relating to the mal- 
uers &c. of thefe Indians; who, from certain fimilar cuftoms, 
and fome traditions among them, our Author conjeCures to & 


* And this notwithftanding their diflike of the Moravians, who, 
are tol’, had been among thele Indiaus, but had, by fome-means, db 


tufted them, 
. che 
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the defcendants of the ten tribes of Ifrael:-—-which,- however, 
w idea; the fame thing having been fuggefted with 
he natives of other parts of America. G 


isnot a ne 
regard to ¢ 


— 





Dialogues between a Pilsrim, Adam, Noah, and Cleophas ; con= 
taining the Hiflory of the Bible, and of the Fews, till the final De- 
fiuttion of the Temple of ‘Ferufalem. With which are conneéted, 
ina Chronological Order, the mof? remarkable Events of Prophane 
Hiflory: interfperfed with Anfwers to Objections, Illufiratians of 
Difficulties, and practical Reficcitons: the whole in a plain and 
murtaining Mauner ; being adapted for Schools, and the middling 
Clafs of People, with a Lijt of the Authors from whem the Mate- 
rials have been collected. . Now firft tranflated from the thjrteenth 
Edition of the original Dutch. 8vo. 5s. fewed. Becket 
and Co. 1769. [ 


ROM a curfory view of this title, it. might perhaps be 

imagined that the author had brought. Adam, Noah, 
and Cleophas together, and confequently that thefe dialogues 
were dialogues of the dead: this however is not the cafe; they arc 
the dialogues of a pilgrim with thefe different perfons feparately, 
in diferent ages of the world. “The pilgrim, however, is the 
fame, and is iuppofed to Jive from the time of Adam to the year 
of our Lord 108, about three thoufand years. ‘The firft dia- 
logue is between this pilgrim and Adam, when Adam was in 
the laft year of his age, and is fuppofed to contain the hiftory of 
mankind for the firft nine hundred and thirty years after the 
ceation. This muft neceflarily be extracted from the books of 
Mofes, and, unfortunately, the firft obfervation that occurs is, 
that to thofe who know the Mofaic hiftory this dialogue is un- 
neceflary, and by thofe who do not, it cannot be underftood, 

The trees of Knowledge and Life, are mentioned as already 
known, as well as the prohibition which was the rule and teft 
of obedience. ¢ The ferpent, fays Adam, brought my poor 
wife to believe that we fhould be lixe God himfelf, and that his 
only ope, in forbidding us to cat of the tree, was to prevent our 
being fo.’ This is the firft mention of difobedience by eating the 
fruit of a tree, and can be underftood only by thofe who have 
read the book of Genefis, of which this dialogue is offered as 
an amplification. 

_ The manner in which this author mentions the tree of life 
Curious as well for fentiment as expreflion; 

‘Pilgrim. I fhould have thought, father, that after the fen- 
Jeace of death was pronounced againft you, and all thefe cala- 
ities were coming on, you fhould have immediately haftencd to 
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the tree of life, and eat of it; thus you and we fhould hay 
been delivered from death. 

Adam. Vhat‘we thould have readily done, had not the wi: 
dom of God prevented us; but it would only have proved o, 
utter ruin. a | 

* Pilzrim. How fo, pray ? 

© Adam. Had we;. of our own heads, feized on that tree, ay 
made ourfelves immortal, our cafe would have been no bett, 
than Lucifér’s, and we ‘had become quite paft repentance ay 
convertion: the greater our gift, the more criminal is it to rebg 
againft God. Wherefore God, in his wifdom, obferving oy 
rafhnefs, fpread:over us the wings of his mercy; and, thatw 
might not, by our own conceit and temerity, corrupt ourfelyg 
more than we had, by eating of the tree of knowledge, by 
turned us out of Paradife.’ 

This is not the light in which the fact ts reprefented by the 
author of Genefis ; nor does it appear how immortality couli 
have precluded repentance, except by making it unneceffary. 
‘If eating of the tree would have made our firft parents, an 
‘their progeny happy as’ well as immortal, it would have been 
indifferent whether they were penitent or not : if it would hare 
left them wretched, they would have had the fame motives t 
propittate the Being who could give them felicity. But, fay 
this author, the greater the gift, the more criminal it is to rebd 
againft God': yet it'may be afked whether, fuppofing immort. 
lity thus ‘acquired‘to:be a2 gift, the acquifition of it could rev 
der a fact that'wa already committed more criminal ? if it be 
faid that it would render {ubfequent offences more criminal than 
the paft, it may be replied that neither can this be true, becaut 
as death is fuppofed'to have come into the world by fin, Adan 
muft be fuppofed to have held immortality as a conditional gif 
at leaft, before the firft offence was committed. Befides it is not 
true that fuperior phyfical gifts increafe the turpitude of mor 
Wrong : we may as rationally fuppofe theft to be a greater crim 
ina ftrong man than in a weak one, as fuppofe it greater in? 
Being exempt from death, than in a Being fubject to die. Adam 
tells the pilgrim, among other things, that the crime committe! 
dy eating the forbidden fruit was‘punifhed by evil propenfitiesi 
his foul. The author profefles to anfwer objections and illuttat 
difficulties, but though we fhould think it ftrange to punifh: 
thief, by infuling a greater inclination to fteal, with a view® 
‘bring him into more imminent danger of the gallows, he hw 
not endeavoured to account for a fimilar conduct which he ba 
‘imputed to providence. basins | 

But as this author has left undone thofe things which he ough 
to have done, fo has he done thofe things which he ought not® 
have done. He has debafed the plain fimple account of the fir 
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in the Bible, by abfurd amplification and 


tis given ' 
eents that 19 E of this the following account of Cain and 


childith conceits - 


Abel is an inftance. | 
« Adam. Not long after our being turned out of Paradife, my 
the wir wife Was delivered of two fons at different times; the name of 
OVEd ou B che firft was Cain, and the fecond was called Abel. The for- 
mer, being a well-made comely child, of him we had great 
hopes the younger was of a more tender frame, with fome- 
ree, anf ching foft in his countenance, that we made no great account 
© bets F orhim. ‘The elder, as he grew up, betook himfelt to tillage, in 
nce anf which he fhewed great induftry and laborious application. ‘he 
CO rebe younger, being of a quiet difpofition, anfwerable to his look, 
Ing ow F cole a fhepherd’s life. He was virtuoufly inclined ; not an unbe- 
that we F coming word ever came from his lips; witha! he was fo courte- 
urfelye; ovs, mild, and good-natured, as if, by tending lambs, he had 
dge, ef :nbibed their nature. The former unhappily began to envy 
his brother’s endearing qualities, and to bear him a diflike, per- 
by the ceiving that his innocent deportment gained our affections, but 
Y could P chiely when he faw that God had more pleafure in his brother 
ceflary. f than in him, his offering being rejected. His indignation be- 
tS) aM F trayed itfelf on all occafions. From his childhood he had fhew- 
ve been} ed himfelf of a hot, abrupt temper ; but now his animofity ap- 
Id har peared plainly in all his carriage and behaviour; no dutiful fa- 
Ives tf Jutations to us; and his brother could not get a friendly word 
ty {995 F from him.’ 
0 rebe Becaufe there are no more than four perfons mentioned in Ge- 
morta F — nefis, till after Cain killed Abel, this author fuppofes that when 
id rea there were only four perfons in the world one of them was an huf- 
f ithe} bandman and one of them a fhepherd : but he might as well haye 
than fyppofed one of them a watchmaker and the ather a mill- 
ecaut F wright; the employments of the hufbandman and the fhepherd 
Adin Fate relative to a numerous community, and civil life. None of 
il git F the uncivilized nations now f ubfifting can be fuppofed to bein a 
sm) tuder ftate than mankind for the firft century after the creation, 
mo { and among them there is fcarce any fuch thing as tillage or 
crim’ f keeping of fheep, much lefs any life devoted to either of thefe 
Tint employments as an occupation. 
Adam Cain is faid to have built a city, and this author feems to 
nite fuppofe it to have been like thofe of Holland or England, for he 
rm fays there were carpentcrs, mafons, ftone-cutters, and: other 
om handicraftfmen in it, who lived by their trades. He talks alfo 
. : of the preaching of fermons as if it was as familiar a praétice in 
The the beginning of the third age of the world as it is now. ¢‘ When 
sh I was about two hundred and thirty-five years old,’ fays Adam, 
‘Seth and fome others began to preach inthe name of God, 
hewing forth his wonderful dealings with the children of wijdom, 
cht power and 9 ] {.? ” 7 : 
at » and goodnels. : 22, 
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The author takes for granted, without the lJeaft Warrant 
and indeed contrary to the general tenor of the Old Teftamen, 
that polygamy was prohibited by revelation in the early om 
and takes oceafion from its being recorded of Lamech that he 
had two wives, to accufe him of having firft violated the org. 
nance of God: he is indeed very unfortunate with refpe@ t 
Lamech, fot having told us that he not only flew Cain, but im. 
mediately after an innocent young man, he within a few Pages 
makes Adam declare that of all his children and children’s chijg. 
ren not one was dead except poor Abel. 

Of this author’s talent at the pathetic, the reader may judge 
from the following account of the fall. 

© Adam. My poor wife having been ftaggered by the artifices 
of the ferpent, and ftrongly defiring to tafte the fruit ; as, to be 
fure, nothing could be more /ight/y than the tree, fhe yielded to 
the tempter and ate. 

© Pilgrim. Sad eating ! 

© Adam. Then come fhe running to me, with the cajoleris 
which the ferpent ufed to her; and {, blinded by love, and d. 
wildered with defpair at what fhe had done, yielded to her inf. 
nuations. [ followed her wretched example. 

¢ Pilgrim. What happened then? 

© Adam. Immediately our eyes were open, and we perceived 
ourfelves to be naked. - Befides, every thing appeared quite 
altered ; the little birds became fhy; the beafts feemed to put on 
a kind of wildnefs ; fome, lowring, turned their backs on us; 
others threatened us; great numbers withdrew from their obe- 
dience ; fo that we had but few left about us. ‘The charming 
fun feemed alfo to hide its head; the weather began to grow 
cold; in fhort, both the elements and the creatures feemed to 
reproach our foolifh and ungrateful difobedience towards fo good 
a Creator. 

‘ Pilgrim. What a lofs, in fo fhort a time! 

* Adam. Thefe were the leaft parts of our mifery ; there is 
one thing—Oh! oh! 

© Pilgrim. For God’s fake, father, forbear fuch great grief, 
and relate to me what it is that goes fo near your heart. 

¢ Adam. Oh! that ravifhing look ! 

© Pilgrim. Of your deluded wife? 

‘ Adam. No, no! the auguft, the glorious appearanice of 
God, whom every morning we ufed to praife, who ufed to be 
all our folace and joy, now ftruck us with affright; and his 
voice, once the fweeteft mufic to us, became terrifying 4s 
thunder. 

© Pilgrim, Woeful change !’ 

How ridiculous does this mcde of narration render one of 
the molt important events that eve: happened ! 
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The principles of this author may be guefled by what 


arate all 

| a, ' « Pilprit Can man, by ¢lofely attending to God and him- 
tha felf attain to fuch a fublimity of virtue, as to be ever afcend- 
‘ itn ‘ai a confidence om God, and never once more turn back to 
ped to nf 


Ut im s Adam. Unnqueltionably, if he firmly believes in Ged ; for by 
sith we pleate God and overcome the world.’ . 

Here we have the doctrines of affurance, of perfection, and of 
faith, not only aflerted, but carried back to Adam: here we 
‘Jud plainly difcover that the author is an honeft Hernhutter, who 

r notwithftanding his attempt to diffufe the light of grace over 


rtifices the obfcurity of reafon, has confounded the old and the new 

to be covenant, and made what he calls chriftianity as old as the 
led to — creation. | | 

It is prefumed that the reader will not regret our cloung the 

account of this work without proceeding to the pilgrim’s con- 

oleries ferences with Noah and Cleophas. We cannot, however, but 


1d by. obferve that the facts are uniformly related, fo as rather to en- 
creafe than obviate any difficulties that attend them, and the 





7 fame negligence or ftupidity which fuffered the author to make 

Adam declare, that none of his progeny were dead except Abel, 
eived jut after he had given an account of the murder of Cain, and 
quite another, by Lamech, has produced a like inconfiftency in the 
It on beginning of the next chap‘er: in p. 33. Noah declares that he 
us; was five hundred years old when his fir/t child was born ; and in 
obe. p. 38, he fays that he was in his one hundred and eightieth year 
ning when he warned mankind of their danger, and that about tzventy 
TOW years afterwards his three fons were born, Shem, Ham and 
4to — Japhet. 

‘ood There is furely a dezree of infolence, extremely oftenfive, in 
obtruding upon mankind the hafty effufions of carelefs igno- 
rance, under the name of im/frudtion, and pretending ¢ that they 

eis are adapted for fchools.’ H. 

ief, , 
Obfervations on a late State of the Nation: concluded. Sce our 

lait, p. 149. 

E are now arrived at our Author’s judicious and well- 
of | written account of the Rockingham adminittration, 
be which he defends with a mafterly energy, againft the heavy 
his cenfures caft upon it by the writer of the State of the Nation; 
as This is a diftinguifhed part of our Obfervator’s performance ; it 

is penned with more temper than fome of the preceding divifions 
ofthe work ; the language, too, is more chafte and elegant; 
of and the reafoning is not lcfs forcible and convincing. 
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He begins by ftating the general condition of public aff,j,, 
and the difpofition cf the minds of the people, at the time when 
the remarkabie change happened in the miniftry, in 1765; an 
this he does in order to give his readers a more diftinct view o 
minifterial plans and meafures, then purfued, than (as he by. 
lieves) ¢ can be derived from the perufal of thofe partial repre. 
fentations contained in the State of the Nation, amd the othe 
writings of thofe who have continued, for now, near three years, 
in the undifturbed poflefion of the prefs.’— This review js, 
very interefting one ; and therefore we fhall pay greater atten. 
tion to it, than we ufually afford to thofe common party-pam. 
phlets milcalled political ; and which under that denomination, 
for want of a more generally accepted term, we ufually confine 
within the narrow limits of our Catalogue. | 

On the refignation of the Earl of Bute, our affairs, it is ob. 
ferved, were ‘ delivered into the hands of three minifters of his 
recommendation ; Mr. Grenville, the Earl of Egremont, and 
the Earl of Halifax. This arrangement, notwithftanding the 
retirement of Lord Bute, announced to the publick a cont 
nuance of the fame meafures; nor was there more reafon to 
expect a change from the death of the Earl of Egremont. The 
Earl of Sandwich {upplied his place. The Duke of Bedford, 
and the gentlemen who act in that connexion, and whofe ge. 
neral charaCter and politics were fufficiently underftood, added 
to the ftrencth of the minifiry, without making any alteration 
in their plan of conduct. Such was the conftitution of the mi- 
niftry which was changed in 1765.’ 

As to their politics, the principles of the peace of Paris, fays 
our Author, * governcd in foreign affairs. In domeftic, the 
fame fcheme prevailed, of contradidting the opinions, and dif- 
gracing moft of the perions, who had been countenanced and 
employed in the late reign. The inclinations of the people 
were little attended to; and a difpofition to the ufe of forcible me- 
thods gan through the whole tenour of adminifiratisn. ‘The nation 
if Beheral was uneafy and diffatished. Sober men faw caules 
for it in the conftitution of the miniftry, and the conduct of the 
minilters. “Phe miniflers, who have ufually a fhort method on 
fuch occafions, attributed their unpopularity wholly to the ef- 
forts of faction. However this might be, the licentioufnefs and 
tumults of the common people, and the contempt of govern- 
ment, of which our author fo often and fo bitterly complains, 
as owing to the mifmanagement of the fubfequent adminiftra- 
tions, had at no time rifen to a greater or a more dangerous 
height. The meafures taken to fupprefs that {pirit, were as vi0- 
lent and Jicentious as the fpirit itfelf ; injudicious, precipitate, 
and fome of them illegal. Inftead of allaying, they tended in- 
finitely to inflame the diftemper ; and whoever will be . 
e 
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leaft pains to examine, will find thofe meafures, not only the 
caufes of the tumults which then prevailed, but the real fources 
of almoft all the diforders which have arifen fince that time : 
more intent on making a victim to party, than an example of 
juftice, they blundered in the method of purfuing their ven- 
eance. By this means a difcovery was made of many practices, 
common indeed in the office of fecretary of ftate, but wholly 
repugnant to our laws, and the genius of the Englith conftitu- 
tion. One of the worfl of thefe was, the wanton and indif- 
criminate feizure of papers, even in cafes where the fafety of 
the ftate was not pretended in juftification of fo harfh a proceed- 
ing. ‘The temper of the miniftry had excited a jealoufy, which 
made the people more than commonly vigilant, concerning 
every power which was exercifed by government. ‘] he abufe, 
however fantioned by cuftom, was evident; but the miniftry, 
inftead of refting in a prudent inactivity, or (what would have 
been ftill more prudent) taking the lead,-in quieting the minds 
of the people, and afcertaining the law upon thofe delicate 
points, made ufe of the whole influcnce of government to pre- 
vent a parliamentary refolution againft the practices of office. 
And left the colourable reafons, offered in argument againft this 
parlismentary procedure, fhould be miftaken for the real motives 
of their conduct, all the advantage of privilege, all the arts and 
finefles of pleading, and great fums of public money, were la- 
vifhed, to prevent any decifion upon thofe practices in the 
courts of juftice. In the mean time, in order to weaken, fince 
they could not immediately deftroy, the liberty of the prefs, the 
privilege of parliament was voted away in all accufations fora 
feditious libel). The freedom of debate in parliament i-felf was 
nolefs menaced. Officers of the army, of long and meritorious 
fervice, and of {mall fortunes, were chofen as victims for a 
fingle vote; by an exertion of minifterial power, which had 
been very rarely ufed, and which is extremely unjuft, as de- 
priving men not only of a place, but a profeffion, and is indced 
of the moft pernicious example both ina civil and a military light. 
§ Whilft all things were managed at home with fuch a ‘pir't 
of diforderly defpotifn ; abroad there was a proporticnable 
abarement of all fpirit. Some of our moft jut and valuable 
claims were in a manner abandoned, This indeed feemed not 
very inconfiftent conduét in the minifters who had made the 
treaty of Paris. With regard to our domeftic affairs, there was 
no want of induftry ; but there was a great deficiency of tem- 
per, and judgment, and maniy conprehenfion of the public in- 
tereft. The nation certainly wanted relief, and government at- 
tempted to adminifter it. Two ways were priecipally chofen 
for this great purpofe. The firft by regulation; the fecond by 
hew funds of revenue, Agrecably to this plan, a new naval 
eftablifhment was formed at a good deal of expence, and to 
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little effeét, to aid in the collection of the cuftoms. Regulativi 
was added to regulation; and the ftri@teft and moft unreférved 
orders were given, for a prevention of all contraband trade 
here, and in every part of America. A teazing cuftom-houfe, 
and a multiplicity of perplexing regulations, ever have, and 
ever will appear, the mafter-ptece of finance to people of narrow 
views; as a paper againft fmugyling, and the importation of 
French finery, never fails of furnifhing a very popular cohim 
in a news-paper. | : 

‘ The greateft part of thefe regulations were made for Amé: 
riea; and they fell fo indifcriminately on all forts of contra 
band, or fuppofed contraband, that fome of the moft valuable 
branches of trade were driven violently from our ports ; which 
caufed an univerfal confternation throughout the colonies. Every 
part of the trade was infinitely diftrefled by them. Men of war 
now for the firft time, armed with regular commiffions of ‘cuf- 
tom-houle officers, invefted the coafts, and gave to the collec. 
tion of revenue the air of hoftile contribution. About'the fame 
time that thefe regulations feemed to threaten the deftridtion 
of the only trade fiom whence the plantations derived any 
fpecie, an act was made, putting a ftop to the future emiffion 
of paper curremcy, which ufed to fupply its place among them. 
Hand in hand with this went another aét for obliging the co- 
Jonies to provide quarters for foldiers. Inftantly followed an- 
other law, for levying throughout all America new port duties, 
upon a vat varicty of commodities of their confumption, and 
jome of which lay heavy upon objects neceffary for their trade 
and fifhery, Immediately upon the heels of thefe, and ami‘ft 
the uneafinefs and cenfufion produced by a crowd of new im- 
pofitions and regulations, fome good, fome evil, fome doubt- 
ful, all crude and ill-confidered, came another act, for impofing 
an univerfal ftamp-duty on the colonies ; and this was declared 
to be little more than an experiment, and a foundation of fu- 
ture revenue. ‘To render thefe proceedings the more irritating 
to the colonies, the principal argument ufed in favour of tha 
ability to pay fuch duties, was the liberality of the.grants of 
their aflemblies during the late war. Never could any argument 
be more infulting and mortifying. to a people habituated to the 
granting of their own money.’ 

The principal fource of the mifunderftanding at prefent unhap- 
pily fubiifting between Great Britain and her colonies, is fo well 
known to our Readers, that we ihall {pare ourfelves the treuble of 
reciting his fummary account of that unfortunate, and, we fea, 
isreparably miftaken meafure, the ftamp-act. The neceffity of 
repealing that act, is here fairly ftated, and the repeal itledf, in 
our apprehenfion, fully vindicated. The following general re- 
fiections on une policy of this country wich refpecét to America, 
are replete with good feafe, and folid judgment: 
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« Whoever, fays the Obferver, goes about to reafon on any 
part of the policy of this country with regard to America, upon 
the mere abftraét principles of government, or cven upon thofe 
of our own ancient conftitution, will be often mifled. Thofe 
who refort for arguments to the moft refpectable authorities, 
antient or modern, or reft upon the cleareft maxims, drawn 
from the experience of other {tates and empires, will be liable 
to the greateft errors imaginable. The object is wholly new 
inthe world. It is fingular: it is grown up to this magnitude 
and importance within the memory of man ; nothing in hiftory 
is parallel toit. Ail the reafonings about mt, that are likely to 
beat all folid, muft be drawn from its actual circumftances. In 
this new fyftem, a principle of commerce, of artificial com- 
merce, muft predominate. This commerce mutt be fecured by 
a-multitude of reftraints very klien from the fpicit of liberty ; 
and a powerful authority muft refide in the principal ftate, in 
order to enforce them. But the people who are to be the ob- 
jects of thefe reftraints are de(cendants of Englifhmen; and of 
an high and free {pirit. To hold over them a government made 
up of nothing but rettraints, and peralties, and taxes in the 
granting of which they can have no fhare, wili neither be wife, 
nor long practicable. Peop!e muft be governed in a manner 
agreeable :o their temper and cifpefition ; and men of free cha- 


ragter and fpint muft be ruled with, at leaft, fome condefcen- 


fion to this {pirit and this character. The Britifh colonift muft 
fee fomething which will diftinguifh him from the co!onifts of 
other nations. ‘Thofe reafonings, which infer from the many 
reftraints under which we have already laid America, to our 
right to lay it under {till more, and indeed under all manner of 
reftraints, are conclufive ; conclufive as toright; but the very 
feverfe as to policy and practice. We ought rather to infer 
from our having laid the colonies under many reftrainis, that it 
is reafonable to compenfate them by every indulgence that can 
by any means be reconciled to our intereft. ‘We have a great 
empire to rule, compofed of a vaft mafs of heterogencous go- 
vernments, all more or leis free and popular in their forms, a!l 


‘to be kept in peace, and kept out of confpiracy, with one an- 


other, all to be held in fuburdination to this country ; while 


‘the fpirit of an exterfive and intricate trading intereft pervades 


the whole, always qualifying, and often contrelling, every gen 
neral idea of conftitution and government. It is a great and 
dificult objet ; and i with. we may poflefs wifdom and temper 
hough to govern it as we ought.’ 

Our Author refates a ‘ngular faét, with which he, not unrea- 
fonably, fuppofes his readers will be ftruck, as he has been, viz. 
‘ In the year 1704, but fixty-five years ago, the whole trade 
with our plantations was but a few thou'and pounds more in 
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the export article, and a third lefs in the import, than that 
which we now carry on with the fingle ifland of Jamaica: 


Exports. Imports, 
Total Englifh plantations in 1704, 483.265 814.491 
Jamaica, 1767, — 467.681 1.243.742 


¢ From the fame information I find that our dealing with 
moft of the European nations is but little encreafed ; thefe na- 
tions have been pretty much at a ftand fince that time ; and we 
have rivals in their trade. This colony-intercourfe is a new 
‘world of commerce in a manner created ; it ftands upon prin- 
ciples of its own ; principles hardly worth endangering for any 
little confideration of extorted revenue.’ 

Having fhewn the principles on which the ftamp-a& was re- 
pealed, and that it produced all the good effect that was expected 
from it, he takes notice of the ‘manner in which America has 
heen again thrown into diforder, by our return, under a fuc- 
ceeding adminiftration, to the fyftem of 1764, for raifing a re- 
venue upon the colonies ; in confequence of which fuch difcon- 
tents have arifen there, and fuch meafures have been taken 
here, [we muit add] as afford but a melancholy profpeét to thofe 
who have the real intereft and welfare of the Britifh empire at 
heart.— And our Author exprefles his apprehenfion, that * never 
‘will this nation and the colonies fall back upon their true center 
of gravity, end natural point of repofe, until the ideas of 1766 
are refumed, and fteadily purfued.’ 

Our Obdferver now comes to znother great fubject of the 
State-writer’s accufation, the famous regulations relative to the 
trade, &c. of the colonies, made by the fame adminiftration 
under which the ftamp-act was sepealed ; and thefe he defends 
with the utmoft plainnefs and precifion, chiefly on the popula 
principle of making trade the primary objeét, and treating ré- 
venue but as a very fubordinate confideration.—He next comes 
to the attack made on that adminiftraticn, by the author of Tie 
State, &c. for their alledged neglect of our cleims on fore'vn 
powers, viz. the Manilla ranfom, the Canada bills, and .ae 
Ruffian treaty. “This charge he confiders as the moft aflonith- 
ing inftance ever’ given by any man, of an entrepid effron ery ; 
and in the courfe of his inveftigation of thefe points, he feems 
to have fairly turned the tables on the author, and_ his friends: 
particularly in the affair of the Manillaranfom, which he thews 
to have fuffered more under the preceding adminiftration than un- 
der that of Lord R. and to have been fo neglected by the fa- 
vourites of the State-writer, as to appear to have been little leds 
than tacitly abandmned. With refpe&t to the Canada bills, and 
the treaty with Rufia, he alfo endeavours to make it apparent 
that the author of the State of she Nation has juft ¢ complained 
enough’ (<s he elfewhere exprefles it) * to fhew that he is in an 


ill :umour,—notthat his adverfaries have done ami(s ;’ —and that 
; ‘ he 
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che is 0 eager to attack others, that he provides but indiffe- 
rently for his own defence.’ 

Towards the clofe of his obfervations, our Author has fome 
well-written itiitures, founded on the defcription given by the 
writer of The State, Fc. of a proper adminiftration, under the 
name of men of ability and virtue. His fenfible and pointed ani- 
madverfions on this idea lead him, in the end, to a very can- 
did and comfortable reflc@ion, which we fhall extra& for the 
confolation of fuch of our Readers as may be too ready to de- 
{pair of the national falvation : 

‘If men, fays he, come to government with right difpo- 
ftions, they have not that unfavourable fubject which this au- 
thor reprefents to work upon. Our circumftances are indeed 
critical } but then they are the critical circumftances of a ftrong 
end mighty nation. If corruption and meannefs are greatly 
(read, they are net fpread univerfally. Many pyblic men are 
hiherto examp!es of public fpirit, and integrity. Whole par- 
ties, as far as large bodies can be uniform, haye preferved cha- 
rater. However they may be deceived in fome particulars, I 
know of no fet of men amongft us, which does not contain 
perfons, on whom the nation, in a difficult exigence, may well 
value itfelf. Private life, which is the nurfery of the common- 
wealth, is yet in general pure, and on the whole difpofed to 
virtue; and the people at large want neither generofity nor 
fpirit. No fmall part of that very luxury, which is fo much 
the fubje&t of the author’s declamation, but which, in moft 
parts of life, by being well balanced and diffufed, is only de- 
ceacy and convenience, has perhaps as many, or more, good 
than evil confequences attending it. It certainly excites induf- 
try, nourifhes emulation, and infpires fome fenfe of perfonal 
value into all ranks of people. What we want is, to eftablith 
more fully an opinion of uniformity, and confifteacy of cha- 
acter, in the leading men of the ftate; fuch as will reftore 
fome confidence to profeffion and appearance, fuch as will fix 
fubordination upon efteem. Without this, all fchemes are be- 
gun at the wrong end. All who join in them are Jiabl@ to their 
confequences. All men who, under whatever pretext, take a 
pert in the formation, or the fupport of fyftems conftructed in 
fuch a manner, as muft, in their nature, difable them frem 
the execution of their duty, have made themfelves guilty of all 
the prefent diftration, and of the future ruin, which they may 
bring upon their country. | | 

* ‘It is a ferious affair, this ftudied difunion in government. 
In cafes where union is moft confulted in the conftitution of a 
miniftry, and where perfons are beft difpofed to promote it, dif- 
erences, from the various ideas of men, will arife; and, from 
their paffions, will often ferment into violent heats, fo as 
Btatly to diforder all public bufinefs. What mult be the con- 
oa - Og. C f{equence,; 
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fequence, when the very diftemper is made the bafis of the con. 
ftitution; and the original weaknefs of human nature is {til} 
further en‘ecbled by art and contrivance? It muft fubvert g0- 
vernment from the very foundation. It turns 6ur public coun- 
cils into the moft mifchievous cabals; where the Confideration 
js not how the nation’s bufinefs fhall be carried on, but how 
thofe who ought to carry it on fhall circumvent each other. In 
fuch a ftate of things, no order, uniformity, dignity, or effet, 
can appear in our p®oceedings either at home or abroad. Nor 
will it make much difference, whether fome of the conftituent 
parts of fuch an adminiftration are men of virtue and ability, or 
not ; fuppofing it pofhble that fuch men, with their eyes open, 
fhould choofe to make a part in fuch a body. 

© The effects of all human contrivances are in the hand of 
Providence. I do not like to anfwer, as our author fo readily 
dces, for the evént of any fpeculation. But fure the nature of 
our diforders. if any thing, muft indicate the proper remedy, 
Men who aét fteadily on the principles 1 have ftated, may in 
all events be very ferviceable to their country ; in one cafe, by 
furniining (if their fovercign fhould be fo advifed) an admini- 
ftration formed upon ideas very different from thofe which have 
for fome time been unfortunately fafhionadle. But, if this 
fhould not be the cafe, they may be ftill ferviceable ; for the 
example of a large body of men, fteadily facrificing ambition to 
principle, can never be without ufe. It will certainly be pro- 
lific, and draw others to an imitation. Vera gloria radices agit, 
atque etiam propagatur.’ 

We muft now clofe our very imperfect review of a perform- 
ance which certainly deferves amore ample detaii than our nar- 
row limits would admit of —The principal points, however, in 
debate, between this ingenious au:hor and his very coutiderable 
antagonift, we have briefly intimated to our Readers ; and te 
this we thought ourfelves indifpenfibly obliged, in juftice to 
both fides of the queftion, as we gave fo large an account af 
the State of ihe Natisn, in our Review for November laft —As 
to thofe more conclufive parts of the controverfy that depend 
upon figures (the calculations, eftimates, extracts of the cuftom- 
houfe books, &c.) they were not to be abjtraéted, and we could 
not poffibly make room for them at large, without departing too 
far from that cuftomary regard to variety which, perhaps, more 
than any other fort of merit, renders a periodical pamphlet ac- 
ceptable to the generality of readers. G. 
An Effay on the Natural Hiffory of Guiana, in South America. Con- 





haining a ae ies of many curious Produéfions in the Animal 
and egetable Syficms of that Country. Together with an Actoumt 
ef the Religion, Manners, and Cuftoms of Jeveral Tribes of its In- 


dian Inkabitants, Linker fper fed with @ Avitty of literary a 
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dical Obfervations. In feveral Letters from a Gentlenian of the 
medical Faculty, during bis Refidence in that Country. S8vo. Os. 


Becket. 1769. 


| R, Bancroft, the ingenious author of the work before us, 
hgs very properly entitled it An Efay on the Natural 
Hiftory of Guiana: for a tolerably compleat natural hiftory of 
acountry, fo extenfive, fo various, and fo little known, would 
have formed a very large work. The world however is indebted. 
to our Author for this fingle volume ; as every faithful collec- 
tion of this kind, is avaluable addition to one of the moft ufeful 
and entertaining branches of ap m4 
* Guiana was firft difcovered by Chriftopher Columbus, in the year 
1498. It is firuated between the feventh degree of north, and the fifth 
degree of fouth latitude, and between the fifty-third and fixtieth de- 
es of longitude weft from London. I: is bounded on the north and 
eaft by the Atlantic Ocean, on the weft by the great river of Oronoque, 
on the fouth by the river of the Amazons, and on the fputh-weit by the. 


.siver Negro. The communication of this river with the two former, 


which was Originally believed, and afterwards univerfally denied, on 
frength of mere conjecture, is now fufficiently demonftrated; and 
Guiana, which by the river of the Amazons, is divided from Brazil, by 
the river Oronoque, from Terra Firma, and by the Negro, from the 
kingdom of Peru, is by this communication converted into an ifland, 
the largeft which has been hither:o difcovered. | 

* The fea-co.ft from the mouth of the river Oronoque to that of the 

Amazons, is near three hundred leagues in length, ronning from Cape 
Barimer near the Oronogue, to the river Demerary, which is upwards 
of twenty leagues, in a courfe nearly eaft fouth ealt ; and from thence 
to Cape Orange, near the river Oyapock, with fome variation fouch 
ealt by eaft ; from thence to the ifland of Maraca, and the North Cape, 
it hapes nearly fouth by eaft half eaft, continuing from thence to the 
iver of Amazons, in a courfe nearly fouth. 
_ © Several revolutions have happened in the property of Guiana, fince 
its difcovery; but it is now divided between the Spaniard-, Durch, 
French, and Portuguefe; the Spaniards, however, have no other pof- 
fefions in this country, except their fettlements, on the eaitern fide of 
the river Oronogue, near the confines of its limits, and tnerefore, can 
hardly be included, among the prorrietors of Guiana,’ 

Before we proceed farther with our account of this work, we 
muft obferve, that our Author’s defcriptions and obfervations 
extend only to the yegetable and animal kingdoms ; and to thofe 
parts of Guiana which include the Dutch fettlements. He 
thus defcribes 

7 The Soil and Climate: 

“The land in Dutch Guiana, for the diftance of near fifty miles from 

fea, 18 every where flat and level, without a fingle hill; and fo low, 
that during the rainy feafons, it is uiually covered with water, near wo 
feet in height. This, however, has produced an effe& fimilar to that 
of the prohfic inundations of the Nile, and rendered the foil more fere 
7 than that of any other part of the globe ; infomuch, that the doil on 

¢ furface of che earth, for welve _ in depth, is a Rratum of pei- 
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fee manure, and as fuch, has been tranfported to the ifland of Barbs. 
does; but the wood-ants, which are here very numerous, committed 
fuch ravages in the veffel, that a repetition of that project has not been 
attempted, 

* But to convey an adequate idea of the foil on which I am writing, 
I can only tell you, that in Effequebo it has produced thirty crops of 
rattoon canes, fucceffively, without replanting ; whereas, in the Weg 
India :flands, more than two is never expeéted, I have inftaced Efe. 
quebo, not becaufe its foil is more fertile than thet of this river, of 
Berbice, but becaufe no fettlements have been made on the lower parts 
of thefe rivers, until very lately, the Dutch having before cultivated the 
more clevated, but lef. valuable lands, fa:ther up thefe rivers, while 
that adjacent to the fea, was by them neglected, on account of thofe 
iuperundations, which are the tource of this redundant fertility ; which 
is even fomewhat difadvantageous, and proves, that even the greateft 
bleffings, may he difpenfed to excefs; as the inhabitants near the fea, 
are under the neceflity, of e urring to various expedient:, for diminihh- 
ing the exceffive fertility of the foil, which they ufually effeét, by ft ck. 
ing it with plantin trees, for two or three years, and afterwards plant. 
jug it with canes, which even, after this precaution, are afually too 
robuit, and luxuriant to make fugar with advantage, and are therefore, 
during the filland fecond crop, converted into rum, which, until the 
late ASt of the Britith parliament, for prohiviting the entry of foreign 
rum into her American colonies, was ufually fold to New-f ngland 
traders, in payment for their commodities, but has fince been fent to 
the coaft of Africa, for the purchale of flaves, 

‘ The timber, with which the Jand adjacent to the fea is covered, is 
chiefly {mall and low, confifting meftly of Manicoles, which are a {mall 
fpecies of Palm, and Troelies, which are a leaf near thirty fect in 
length, ferving for the thaich of houfes ; thefe, however, at the edges 
of current water, are intermixed with large Mangroves, which | hhall 
hereafter defciibe. | 

‘ The foil in the inland elevated part of the country, though fertile, 
is lefs durable: it 1s, however, cloathed with lofty ever verdant forelts, 
affording the moft valuable {pecies of timber, either for folidity, weight, 
duration, or ornament. In this part of the country, there are feveral 
ridges of fandy hills, but no elevations, that can deferve the name of 
mountains, between the fea-coail of the Dutch part of Guiana, and the 
river of the Amazons ; a Dutch furgeon, more than twenty years fince, 
having obtained from the governor of Effequcbo, feveral Indians, to 
conduét him into the interior part of the country, in queft of new dilco- 
veries, with whom he afcended the river of Effequebo, three hundred 
miles from the fea, near its fource, and from thence tranfporting his 
canoe by c’eeks and r:vulets, and when thele were wanting, by lan’, 
he at length fell in with a brauch of the river Blanco, by which he de- 
fcended into the Negro, and from thence to the river of the Amazons, 
without difcovering any confiderable mountain, in all this courfe. Here 
the Indians left him, and returned, as he thought proper to fix his rele 
dence among the Portuguefe. This is probably the fame perfon, that 
Monfieur de ja Condamine faw, in cefcending the river-of the Amazons 
in 1743, whom he names Nicolas Hortfman, and fays he mounted the 
river of Effequebo, in 1740. in queft of the Golden Lake of Parima. 


¢ But.though the Dut:h teirisories are deftitute of mountains, che 
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ce are not, as there is a confiderable ridge of them, about thirty 
miles from the fea, on the continent oppofite the ifland of Cayenne, 
a ftill larger ridge near three hundred miles farther within the 
country, extending from eaft to weft, according to the reports of the 
Indians, for they were never vifited except by the aboriginal natives, 

‘ Befides the large rivers which I have enumerated, there are.an/in- 

qumerable number of large and {mall creeks, many of which are navi-, 
able for veffels of fome burthen for many leagues ; and but few coun- 
rries can boaft of fuperior advantages in navigation. 

+ Notwithitanding the proximity of Guiana to the ees there is 
no country between the Tropics which enjoys a more regular and uniform 
temperature of climate. The conftant regularity of the trade-winds: 
during the day, and of the land breezes, which fucceed in the evening, 
‘oined to the quick return, and invariable length of the nights, with 


ace refrefhing dews, render the heat fo far from being exceflive, that 


itis feldom difagreeable, efpecially to the white inhabitants, who, ex- 
cept a very few, are unexpofed to the rays of the fun near mid-day. 
And furprizing as it may appear, I can neverthelefs affure you, that: 
the heat is here lefs than in the ifland of Barbadoes, which is efteemed. 
the moit temperate and falubrious of all the tropical iflands. Here we 
are not fubject to thefe particular feafons for crops and harveit, to which 
the inhabitants of all the Weft-India iflands are confined ; every part of 
the year being proper both for planting and gathering, and in every 
part of the year blofloms, together with ripe and unripe fruit, appear 
on the fame trees. Revolving years afford nothing but a perpetual un- 
interrupted fummer. 

** Stern winter fmiles‘on that aufpicious clime, 

‘* The fields are florid with unfading prime ; 

** From the bleak Pole no winds inclement blow, | 

** Mould the round hail, or flake the fleecy fnow.” Pore, 

‘ The only divifion of feafons in Guiana is into rainy and dry; of 
each of thefe there are annually two, of about three months duration 
each. The rainy feafons depend on the approaches of the fun towards the 
tropics of Cancer and Capricorn. Jn the month of May, when that lu- 
minary arrives within ten or twelve degrees from the tropic of Cancer, 
the fhowers begin, and gradually increafe, both in frequency and the 
term of their duration, until the month of June, when the rains become 
inceflant, accompanied with violent and frequent thunder, and thus 
continue until the beginning of July, when they gradually decreafe with 
the Sun’s retrograde motion towards the Equator, and by the beginning. 
of Auguft intirely ceafe. The fame gradation is obferved as i Sun 
approaches the Tropic of Capricorn ; but as we, in this part of Guiana, 
are fituated at a greater diftance from that, than from the Tropic of 
Cancer, fo the rains at that feafon are here Jefs violent, and of fhorter 
duration ; befides, they are unaccompanied with thunder, which, from 
whatever caufe it may happen, is never heard here during thofe months 
which conititute winter in Europe. 

‘ The term of each dry rs is during fix or feven weeks before, 
and as many after, the vernal and autumnal equinoxes. During the 
continuance of thefe feafons, there is feldom a drop of rain; the air is 
clear and ferene, and plentiful dews fupply the abfence of rain. Thefe 
feafons, however, are much more unhealthy than the rainy, becaufe 


the water, which inundates ali the uncultivated land adjacent to the fea- 
| coaft, 
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coat, during the wet feafon, and which then preferves an inceffant gy, 
tation, flagnares and corrupts during thofe months in which the paying 
intermit, by which the atmofphere becomes replete with nogtiauy py, 
ticles, frequently generating putrid fevers. But of thee, and the othe 
difeafes of the country, I fhall be more particular hereafter’ | 

After this account of the foil and climate, our Author beging 


with 
The Vegetable Kingdom. 

No particular order or fyftem is here adopted: thofe produc. 
tions which more immediately require the aid of cultivation, 
are fisft defcribed ; our Author then proceeds to the furrounding 
forefts, where nature, he fays, {ports in her primzval rudenefs 
and here he feleés fuch fubjects, as from their uncommon pro. 
pertics, are more particularly worthy of attentivn. 

‘The following are fpecimens of this part of the work : 

< The Cotton Trees are of feveral {pecies, bat have all a near refem. 
blance to each other. They confitt of feveral {mall fheubs arifing from 
one common root, and growing to about eight feet in height. The 
leaves of each fpecies, though they differ in fize, are indented, The 
flowers confift of five large yellow petals. Their piitils are covered op 
the top with farina foecundans, of a yellow calour, which when mature 
falls into, and impregnates the fubjacent matrix. When the petals falt 
off, a capfulor pod arifes, furrounded by ilrce triangular. leaves. The 
pod is fomewhat conic, and divided into feveral belis, each containing a 
lock of cotton, intermixed with {mall blackith feeds. ‘Thefe trees bear 
after nine months growth, and produce two crops annnally, each crop 
amounting to neara pourd. ‘The crops of cotton, however, in this 
country, are fomewhat precarious, and are frequently damaged by the 
early commencement ard long duration of the rainy feafons,’— 

* The Caffava fhreb is about four feet in height, knotted, and co- 
vered with an afh-coloured bark. Withia it is pithy. Near the top, 
it divides into feveral fhort, imall, green branches; from thefe arife red- 
dith footftalks, about fix inches in length, fupposting large digitated 
leaves. The root is white, foft, and farinaceous, of a cylindrical form, 
near a foot in Jeneth, and five or fix inches in circumference, This 
root is grated on large copper graters, into coarfe meal, f:om which its 
juice is feparated by exprefitzn. ‘This meal is then put on large plates 
of iron, placed over a flow fire, and is formed into circular cakes of 
different magnitude, and from one to four jines in thicknefs ; on thefe 
plates it is baked, until the furface becomes brown, and will then keep 
fweet, and wholefome, for many months. But n twithfanding this is 
the ufual bread every where on this coaft, yet every past of the root 
from which tt is made, is a fpeedy and fatal poifon, of the cold kind, 
caufing, when internally taken, violent fpafms, a tomefadiian of the 
dodomen, anda f{peedy ceffation of all the vital fanttions. ‘The aqueous’ 
part is exprefied, not becaufe it is more poifoneus than-the farinaceous 
fubftance, but to facilitate the baking, By the inatiension of the flaves, 
this jaice, when exprefied, is frequently drank by the fheep, hogs, and 
poultry, on the plantations, which ever proves fatal to them: yet the 
animals thus poffoned, are always eaten by the mhabitants, Yet this 
poifon, fatal as it is in its crade fate, 4s rendered perfectly innocent and 
wholefome by fine. Thus the meal, by baking, is rendesed — 
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spd nutritious ; and the poifonous juice of the root, when expreffed, is,’ 
by the Indians and white inhabitants, boiled with vehifon, pepper, &c. 
pd thus affords an apreeable falubrious foup. The beft antidotes that 
hare hitherto been difcovered againft the poifonous effects of the Caf- 
qa, in its crude ftate, are red pepper and rum, taken immediately 
The Sweet Caflava differs from this only by being innocent, and hav- 
ing a tough ligneous fibre running I-ngitudinally through the roet.’—— * 

+ The Arnotta, or Roucou Shrub, is a woody plant, divergi into 
pveral branches, ufually about nine feet im height, covered with fos | 
narrow, pointed, green leaves, difpofed on the branehes in albereute 
oder. The middle and tranfverfe ribs, to thefe leaves, are of a red 
colour. The flowers are pentapetzlous, and of a blueifh yellow colour 
The petals inclofe feveral lamina, crowned wth apices, of a . 

yall ye. ’ purple 
colour: from the middle of theie arifes a ftyle, which contains the em- 
bryo of a fucceeding, echinated, conic pod, which is divided into fe- 
veral longitudinal cavities, that are filled with fmall feeds, which, whe 
ripe, are covercd with a beautiful crimfon pulp. The Roucos is ‘moftly 
cultivated by the Indians, and its feeds macerated in the juice of “A 
mons, in which the gum of the Mauna Tree has been diffolved, yi ids 
the celebrated Indian Pigment, or Crimfon Paint, with which he re 
tives adorn their bodies.’ cartes 

With refpe& to the fpontaneous vegetable productions of 
ps ea apg obferyes no other order bur that of their 
magnitude. “The Cabbage Tree therefor 
forefts, is the firft in tg ieee eatlan ts 

The Cabbage Tree,—* Its trunk, which ari j 
fmail long roots, is about feven feet in pani OR ye. _ 
hundied and twenty feet in height ; being freight erect, and - iter 
tapering from the root to the fummit, and entirely deftitute of b i . 4 
voti) it is near one hundred feet from the earth, at which a x 
bark changes from a hight grey to a deep green colour eed ow 
arile numerous green branches, about twenty feet in length, div ise 
on all ides, and extending in an_ horizontal direétion ero th agp 
two oppofite fides, are compactly difpofed numerous : Bronte) oe 
about two feet and an half in length, and between two a th 1 te 
in width, and terminating in a point, Thefe leaves Seninith io leah 
the nearer they are difpofed to the ends of the branches The flower, 
if it may be fo called, arifes in that part of the trunk where a ao 
lowed bark joins the green, and at its fi j iti 

g ft appearance is a green hufk 
fpatha, twenty inches in length, and four in breadth ; its infide bei : 
full of akernate proiubesating knobs, inclofed in {mall acin y fil eeuate 
fram thefe are produced a great number of {mall oval Ping alg 
fembling unhufked coffee-berries. ‘I1hefe nuts contain each ay di. 
ments of a future tree, At the very fummit of the trunk 3 f ; dhe 
a. inclofed in a green hufky tegument, which snlighar x= Soery 
= sing toe “pace " yong» _ white, tender flakes, or ftrata, "a. 
ernel of an almond in tafte. T i 
‘ ens ligneous fubitance, but, like all of be one SA 
—— has an inteinal longitudinal cavity, containing 2 pithy fub- 

* ‘Tue Launa Tree growe about fift in hei j 

i ihe which are — a hs oon 
& teaves of a dask green colour, and a long oval form, being nar- 
roweft 
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roweft near the foot-ftalk ; thefe ase fomewhat rough on the furface, and 
difpofed in pairs. The flowers are white, and of the tetrapetalous king. 
thefe are fucceeded by an oval fruit, in fize «qual to a Lifbon lemon, ¢, 
vered wih a rough, greyith green fkin. ‘Phe internal fubftance of i, 
fruit refembles that of an apple, both in colour and confiftence ; excer 
that it is fomewhat harder, ‘Ihe juice of this frnit, after being a litte 
time expofed to the air, changes from a whiifh to a beauriful deep 
bluifh purple colour, and the internal fubftance of the fruit being brujfey 
god macerated in w.ter, affords the paint fo delightful to the Indian: 
and which in colour nearly refembles Indigo. With this they ora, 
ment their bodies, by drawing a variety of figures, agreeabie to the 
fuggeftions of a wanton ruttic fancy. Thefe figures, when thos drawn 
ea the fin, are perfeétly indelible for the term of nine or ten days, by 
any at; hitherto difcovered. When that time is elapfed, they viually begin 
to difappear, and are foon after invifible. From this fruit, a beautiful 
ink is likewife mide, which, however, ina hort time, becomes invifible, 
and is therefore capable of ferving many fraudulent purpofes ; for which 
yeafon, its ule is prohibited, uuder the fevereit penalcies.’— 

* Nibbees (as they are termed both by the ladians and White Inha. 
bitants) are a fpecies of ligncous cordage, of great length and of diffe. 
sent magnitude, from half an inch diameter to eighteen inches circum. 
ference : thefe are what the Spaniards call Bejucos, They are exsreme'y 
numerous in the interior and more elevated part of the country, where 
they arc feen mounting to the tops of the highelt trees, deflitute bork 
of feaves and branches, from thence defeending to the earth, again tak. 
ing root, and remounting the next tree; thes communi-ating from 
trec to tree to 2 great diltance, in ob] que, horizontal, and perpendicular 
direétions, like the rigging of a fhtp, and fometimes entwining them. 
felves with each other, and then furrcundimg the trunks of the conti. 
guows trees, ip fpiral afcending circles, and killtng them by mere com- 
preflion ; whilit fome infert their tendrils into the bark of other trets, 
and deftroy them, by robbing them of their nourifhment. The larger 
kind of thefe Nibbees are frequently ufed for moormg veffels of burthen 
to the fhore ; whilft the {maller are fplit into {mall ligaments, by the In- 
dians, and applied to many ufeful purpofes, particularly that of tying 
the thatch of houfes, Thefe Nibbees are, however, of various kinds 
and properties: thofe which are round are generally harmief:; but 
thofe which are either flat, angular, or chanelled into longitudinal 
grooves, are ufually poifons of the mett deleterious kind. ‘Vo this rule, 
Bowever, there are fome exceptions, “Fhe Woorara, which is the piin- 
cipal ingredient in the compofition of the fatal Indian arrow poifon of 
that name, is of the flat fpecics. The poifon of feveral of thefe Nib- 
bees ts fo ative and fatal, that many of the Indians are afraid even to 
cat them.’— 

© Troolies are, perhaps, the largeft leaves that have been hitherto 
difeovered in any part of the world. Each leaf is fupporred by a fingle 
fem; which arifes immediately from the root, and becomes the midal? 
rib to the leaf, running through its whole length. Thefe fem: are hard 
and trong, being near tle root about three inches in ct-comfererce, and 
gradually tapering from thence'to the end. Each leaf is from twenty 
to thirty feet in length, and from two to three feet in breadth. The 
frbres are flrony, and ciofcly connet:ed trom one end to the other, 


wi:hout any fe@tions ordivifions. Ten era dozen of thefe leaves ufually 


giow to a ciufter; from a clufter of {mall fibrous roots; from the center 
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saves atifes a short fem, fupzorting a clufter of yellowith whiee 
ra ae which are produced a great number of large globular 
ts, which couiiit of a rough, brown, external tegument, and a thick, 
sad black fhell, containing a hard kernel in its cavity, to which there 
a pallage by a {mall circular hole; when the kernel is extracted, 
without breaking the fhell, it refembles a fmall hand grenade, for which 
ie might be a tolerable fuccedaneum, on account of the weight, thick- 
and hardnefs of the fhell. The Troolies grow here in great 
slenty, an@ are a very valuable produétion, ferving, with little trouble, 
a cover the roofs of houfes in a very advantageous manner, as they will 
effetualy exclude the mott violent rains, and lait for many years,” 


The Animal Kingdom. 


The various fubjeéts of tRis kingdom are, divided into three 
clafles, viz. the Terrene, Marine, and Amphibious. Thefe, 
agreeable to the method of Ray, are ranged according to their 
mott obvious qualities. Thofe of the human fpecies, with theit 
religion, manners, and cuftoms, are feparately confidered, and 
not clafled with monkeys, according to Linnzus. : 

From this kingdom we fhall felect the defcriptions of the 
Humming-bird, Fire fly, and Torporific Eel. es 

* Humming Birds in Guiana are extremely numerous, fmall, and va- 
rious. They fupport themfelves in a fteady pofition clofe to the flowers, 
without alighting, by the motion of their wings, which is fo very rapid 
as to be almoft invifible: in this pofition they infert their tongues, con- 
filing each of two fine flefhy threads, into the cavity of a flower, and 
fuck the honey: during this time, the quick motions of their wings 
makes a humming no fe, like that of a bee, They are the moft beau- 
tiful of the winged creation, and by much the fmalleft of the feathered 
tiibe, fome of them not exceeding fifty grains in weight. Their neils 
are extremely {mall and curious, and are commonly built on the twigs 
of fruit trees, by the female, the male procuring the materials, of which 
cotton is the pri:ciyal. The female lays two eggs at a time, which are 
clear, white, almoit tranfparent, and of the fize of a pea. Both male 
and female altern tely afift each other in the work of incubation, which 
lafts the {pace of twelve days, Their whole food feems to confiit only 
of honey.dew and the juice of flowers.’-— 

Fire Flies, a kind of animal and living phofpherus, are thus 


nels, 


defcribed : 


‘ Among the Flies of Guiana, there are two {pecies of Fire Flies. 
The largeft is more than an inch in length, having a very large head, 
conneded with the body by a joint of a particular ftruéture, with which, 
at fome times, it makes a loud knock, particularly when laid on its back. 
The Fly has two feclers, or horns, two wings, and fix legs. UWader-. its 
belly is a circular patch, which, in the dark, fhines like a candle; and 
on each fide of the head, near the eyes, is a prominent, globular, lumi- 
hous body, in fize about one third larger than a muftard-feed, Each of 
thele bodies is like a living ftar, emitting a bright, and not {mall light, 
fince two or three of thefe animals, put into a glafs veffcl, afford light 
fuficient to read, without difficulty, if placed clofe to the book. When 
the Fly is dead, tief bodies itil! afford confiderable light, though it is 
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defe vivid than ‘before; and af bruifed, and rubbed over the hands 
face, they become luminous in the dark, like a board fmeareg With 
Englith Phofphoras. They have a reddifh brown, or chefnut colow, 
and live én rotten trees in the day, but are always abraad in the night, 
. * The other kind are not more than hulf as large as the former, a 
their light proceeds from under their wings, and is feen Only wher 
they ase elevated, like fparks of fire, appearing and difappearing y 
every fecond. Of thefe the air is full in the night, though they are 
ever feen in the day. They are common not only in the fouthern by 
nomhern pasts of Ameri¢a, during the fummer,’ 

Pere du Tertre ‘very gravely informs us, that the poorer Po, 
pifh clergy, when they want candles or oil, catch one of thef 
flies, by the light-of which they are able to read their mating a 
eafily jas if they had a lamp. 

‘he Torpedo of Reaumur; the Gymnotus of the river of 
Surinam; and the Torporific Eel of our Author; have bee 
confidered as poflefled of very fingular electrical powers, The 
reality of this particular {pecies of animal electricity has been 
called in queftion: but Mr. Bancroft’s account of the Torpotific 
Eel appears to determine the point: 

* Same years fince (fays he) tne celcbrated Monf de Reaumur con. 
municated to the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, a paper, in which 
he undertook to demonftrate, that the fhock of the torpedo was the 
effect of a ftroke given with great quickne!s to the limb that touched it, 
by mufcles of a peculiar ftructure. To this hypothefis all Europe have 
zienied an implicit afflent, and M. de Reaumur has hitherto enjoyed the 

onnur of having developed the latent caufe of this myfterious effeé. 
Bat if we may be allowed 'to fuppofe, what is undoubtedly true, that 
the fhock of the Torpedo, and that of the Torporific Eel, are both con- 
municated in a fimilar manner, and by fimilar means, it will be no 
ways difficult to demonitrate, that the whole of M. de Reaumur's pre. 
tended difcovery is a perfect non-entity. You mav, perhaps, think it 
an act of prefumption in me, to difpute the authority of a man, whol 
literary merit.is fo pniverfally acknowledged ; but I am convinced, that 
an implicit faith, in whatever is honoured with the fan@ion of a great 
name, has proved a fruitful fource of error in philofophical refearches; 
and. whilft 1 have fenfe and faculties of my own, am refolved to.ufe them 
with that freedom for which they were given. Humanity is ever ex- 
pofed to deception, and the charms of novelty may perhaps-have preci 
pitated M. de Reaumur into an error. ‘But todeminftrate, beyond the 
poffibility of miftake, that the fhock of the Torporific Eel is not the 
immediate effe& of mufcular motion, I need only defire you to confider 
the following particulars, ¥1z. 

‘ 1. The Forporific Kel, caught by a hook, violently fhocks the per- 
fon holding the line. 

$ 2. The fame Eel, touched with an iron red, held in the hand of 4 
petfon, whofe other hand is jrined to that of another, &c. communicates 
a violent fhock to ten or a dozen perfons thus Joining hands, in a mat 
ner exaétly fimilar to that of an electric machine, : 

* 3. A perfon bolding his finger in the water, at the diftance of eight 
of 
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feet from the fith, receives a ‘violent fhock,: at the inftant the fith 





ater hy another perfon. 


: q. This Bel, when enraged, upon elevating its head jut above 
the lutface of the water, if che band.of a :perfon is within five ar dix 
iahes therefrom, frequently communicates an unexpected fhock, with- 


out being touched 


« ¢, No thock is perceived by holding the hand in the water, near the 
when it is neither difpleafed nor touthed, 

‘6, This él is eat by rhe Indians when dead; and, 

+>, The thock is mbre'violent when ‘the fith is highly enraged. 

t From thefe particulars it is apparent, that the thook is produced 

gh iniffion Of torporific, or eletric particles. 

‘ That their'‘emifiton: is voluntary, depending on. the will of the ani- 
nal, who emits them for his defence, either when touched or caraged. 

‘ That the exillence of. thefe particles depends en that of she Eel, 
god terminates with its life. And 

« That they are-equelly emitted from every part of the body. 

‘ From whence it is felf-evident, that either the mechanifm and pro- 
perties of the Torpedo ant thofe of the Torporific Eel are widely dif- 
feient, or thut’Mouf. ‘de Renumur‘has amufed ‘the world with-an ima- 
ginary hypothefis: and, from‘my own obfervations, as well as the in- 
Yeimtion whith {Wave been able to obtain on'this fubjeQt, I am dif- 
pofed to‘emibrace the latter inference.’ . 7 

Our Author next confiders the human fpecies, .and ,gives an 
gcount ofthe Carribees, Accawaws, Wosrows and .Arrowafks, 
which conftitute the four Indian nations in Dutch Guiana: 


dut of thefe in our next. D ys 


Conctuston of our Account of the Fourth Volume of Me- 
moirs of the Royat ACADEMY of SuRGERY at Paris, 
begun in cur Appendix to the Thirty-eighth Volume, and 
continued in the Review for October laft, p. 249, & feq. 


_ =" <i. , 2 dn M 





ERTAIN unforefeen interruptions have prevented us from 
giving fo early an account, as we intended, of the re- 
Mwinder'of this valuable work. ‘The fame caufes have retarded 
the confideration of the remaining memoirs of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Paris, and of thofe contained in the me- 
moirsof the academy at Berlin, which we formerly promifed, 
aml which we fhall, without delay, prefent to our readers in 
the fubfequent numbers of this work. 
: maneen XVIII. On the inflammatory Quins. .By Monfieur 
Ccolin. 
_ Whether the fubject of this memoir falls properly under the 
imtire management of the furgeon, as M. Recolin takes for 
granted that it does; or whether, in the treatment of ir, he 


‘May not, with much more. propriety, be confidered as a@ling 


only in his minifterial capacigy, as-an affiitant to, and unde: 
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the dire&tion of the phyfician, is. a matter which we {hall nog 
pretend to determine. The author of this memoir, howeve;, 
in claiming it as:achirurgical diforder, may be thought to make 
only jaft reprifals for-the inroads formerly committed by the 
dottors of the faculty’ on the undoubted province of the fur. 

eon. The exact limits between the two profeffions, confider. 
ing one of them as confined to the treatment of internal, and 
the other to that of external diforders, appear indeed, in cer. 
tain cafes, as vague and.undefined as thofe of the Portuguefe 
and Spanifh claims, in the new world, in the fixteenth cen- 
tury: when Pope Alexander VI, fraught with the fame geogra. 
phical knowledge which illuminated his predeceflor Zacchary, 
in the cafe of the Antipodes, gave the property of all difco. 
veries made by’ failing eaftwards, to the former; and that of 
thofe made by failing to the weft, to the latter. The adven- 
turers, atlaft, met and crofled each other. Thus our medical 
and chirurgical claimants, like them, following contrary 
courfes, meet and joftle each other, in the human throat; where 
we fha'l not. undertake to fettle the /ine of demarcation, but thal] 
leave them:to parcel and portion out this part of the buman 
microcofm between them ; content, ourfelves, to profit quietly by 
the dilcoveries made by either party. . 

In the beginning of this memoir, M. Recolin takes fome pains 
to: fhew the ill effects arifing from bleeding in the foot, witha 
view@f[ removing the obftruGtion and tumour in the throat, on 
the principle of revulfion. He attributes to this practice a con- 
fiderable power of relieving the obftru€ted and tumefied parts ; 
but at the fame time affirms that it frequently produces a more 
‘fatal diforder, by effecting a fudden tranflation of the morbific 
caufe to the liver and the lungs. The manner in which this 
tranflation is produced, he explains by confidering the fituation 
of the large veflels, and the effects which this particular, local 
evacuation muft have on their containe! fluids; and he endea- 
vours to prove, by authorities antient and modern, (which are 
eafily to be had, in great numbers, on either fide of a difputable 
point in phyfic) as well as by fome particular obfervations of 
his own, that fuch a fatal meta/ffafis has been the confequence of 
this particular evacuation, We do not obferve however that 
any of the authors quoted by M. Recolin fpeak of a tranflation 
of this kind, as being caufed by bleeding in the foot, except 
Mr. Bertrandi; who in the third volume: of thefe memoirs en- 
deavoured to prove fuch a tranflation having taken place, from 
wounds of the head to the liver, in confequence of this opera- 
tion; which fhould therefore, according to Mr. R. be ufed 
with great circumfpection, as well as phjebotomy in general; 
from too frequent a repetition of which he advifes us, contrary 


to the genera! practice of his countrymen, to refrain, when 
ever 
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ever it appears that a refolution of the tumour is not likely to 
he effected by it; as many, he obferves, have perifhed by ex- 
ceive bleedings, who might have been faved by a fuppuration 
of the tumour. We have indeed ourfelves feen inftances, in 
the practice of our author’s countrymen, in which nothing 
but the warm bath feemed wanting to make this a truly Nero- 
NIAN operation. 

— _— on Bronchotamy, or opening the wind-pipe, by 
Monfieur Louis. 

The intention of this memoir is to recommend to prac- 
titioners, and to familiarize to them and the public, in gene- 
ral, the operation mentioned in the title of it. It is certainly 
fome difgrace to modern furgery that, amidft all its improve- 
ments, it has not fufficiently attended to, or rather has almoft 
intirely neglected, this fimple, eafy and fafe operation ; the efh- 
cacy of which muft appear felf-evident, in fome cafes, and the 
probability of its faving the patient fufficientiy great, in others, 
not only to ju/tify, but to require the performance of it. It was 
originally propoied by Afclepiades, that great reftorer and re- 
former of medicine at Rome, in the days of Pompey, to whom 
the author of this memoir affirms the art has perhaps greater 
obligations than to any one who either preceded or followed 
him. By the bye, Mr. Louis has, we think, by this eulogium, 
made him a full, if not more than fufficient, compenfation for 
the fevere and indignant manner, in which we have obferved 
Pliny expreffing himfelf towards this bold innovator, Jd fa‘um 
pofumus indignart, fays he, unum hominem, e leviffima gente,— 
veltigalis fur caufa, reperte * leges falutis humano generi d-diije  quas 
tamen poftea abrogavere multi. Lib. 26. cap. 3. “The falutary 
law of Afclepiades (to carry on Pliny’s allufion) which is the 
fubject of this memoir, feems however to have been alrogated 
asfoon as it was enaéted. Celfus, it is obferved, never once 
mentions it; and Galen but flightly. Coelius Aurelianus, on 
the contrary, in a quotation given us by the Author, treats ic 
as a rath and romantic invention, and as never having been exe- 
cuted by any one. He declines fpeaking more concerning it, 
for the prefent, left he fhould not have room fufficient to eon- 


o . . e > 
Pliny alludes to Afclepiades having fuddenly quiited the employ- 
7 of a rhetorician at Rome, to take up the miore lucrative profeflion 
ofa phyfician; in which he appears principally to have shone, both 
i confeguence of his never taving been confined in thole trammels 
) { j : i{}: 1 { 
wich fettered the fe&s chen exiting, co by his genius, and the 
" . 7. . . ” . [7 fF ~~ 
extreme fiinplicuty of his praftice ; in which he difcarded the whole 
trans: RG ee riéti 
ca Ta the luops, ane iubifitared In its room, triftion, exercife, oc- 
ont abitinence, and ebove ail a moderate aod ¢ahileratine ais dea 
tlon of th ry} hr os es , ' 
n€ right true Falernian, 
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tain his condemnation, at large, of fo flagitious an enormity. His 
words are ftrong: NE TANTUM SCELUS angufia oratione damn. 
mus. We cannot help being ftruck with the very remarka |e 
contraft obfervable between this declaration and that of Caffe. 
rius, the difciple of Fabricius ab aquapendente, as quoted by 
the author, in the following memoir. Caflerius confiders thofe 
who either indifcriminate'y condemn the operation of Bron. 
chotomy, or negleét the proper occafions of performing it, as 
inhuman, ignorant, dajtardly, and even as fo many manflayers : pro 
inhumanis, inexpertis, formidolofi{que, 1mo tanquam pro HOMICIDIs, 
habendi —A proper retort, we think, this HOM:CIDISs, for the 
TANTUM SCELUs of the old Numidian! It is well thefe two 
foul-mouthed doétors we:e not cotemporaries ! had they been {o, 
Coelius Aurelianus could have done no leis than cut Cailerius’s 
throat for fuch an appellation. 

We cannot follow our author in the account which he gives 
us of the opinions of the antients, pofterior to Coelius Aurelia- 
nus, on this fubject, nor in his own obfervations upon them; 
nor can we accompany him regularly through the more ample, 
curious, and inftructive hiftorical detail which he gives us of the 
opinions and practices of the more modein writers on this ope- 
ration. We fhall, however, felect a few particulars. We 
have already mentioned Caflerius very ftrongly expreiffing his 
approbation of it, which was probably founded on the inftruc- 
tions of his mafter, Fabr. ab aquapenderte, whofe obfervations 
upon this head, though he had never practifed the operation 
himfelf, are very judicious. When the danger of this opera- 
tion was objected to Severinus — and can there be a greater, {aid 
he, fomewhat bluntly, than choaking ? When Ranchin, pro- 
feflor at Montpelier, in anfwer to the queftion, when it is proper 
to perform this operation, fays that the urgency of the cafe mutt 
determine that point, he adds that it is not advifeable in talibus 
retardare: a precept, the excellency of which, Mr. Louis 
thinks, fully atones for its bad latinity : and yet the celebrated 
Riverius, his fucceflor, fpeaks of it with a diffdence which 
appears to have no other or better foundation than the fear of 
blame, which may be incurred by the operator, on its failure. 
—A pretty confideration, this, for a man, who (to ufe an ex- 
prefiion which we recolleét from Pliny, and which is ftrikingly 
applicable to this cafe) is vite necifqg; nofire imperator! Among 
the more modern writers, though fome have practifed this ope- 
ration, and ftrongly recommended it, there are others of equal 
credit who, though they have approved it, have yet exprefled 
their approbation in too faint and languid a manner, to produce 
a thorough convidtion of the propriety and neceffity of it. M. 
Louis endeavours to repair this negleé&t, and with great folidity 


ef reafoning, and a warmth becoming the importance of the 
fubject, 
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fubje&t, to enforce the practice of this operation. He confines 
however the performance of it to the latent fpecies of inflam- 
matory quinfy, which does not fhew itfelf by any external ap- 
earances in the neck and throat, but has its feat in the inter- 


nal mufcles and coats of the Larynx, where, by contracting the 


aperture of the géottis, it renders the voice acute, the breathing 
quick and laborious, and fuddenly produces fymptoms of ftran- 
gulation. In this prefling cafe, the operation is not, according 
to M. Louis, to be deferred till the patient is 7m extremis, and 
in danger of inftant fuffocation. Inftead of being the laft, it 
ought, he affirms, to be one of the firft remedies adminiftered ; 
in order thereby to prevent the obftruction which the blood meets 
with in its courfe through the lungs, which is every moment 
increafing, in confequence of the obftructed refpiration. This 
organ is, according to him, the firft part which fuffers in con- 
fequence of the difeafe: and though he does not deny the pol- 
ibility of a metafiafis, or tranflation of the morbific caufe from 
the throat to the lungs, in an inflammatory quinfy, yet he ap- 
pears to be ftrongly of opinion that the fuffocative peripneu- 
mony, attending that diforder, is moft generally produced by 
the accumulation and ftagnation of the blood in that organ, 
brought on by its not receiving a fufficient quantity of air for 
the due exercife of its functions, in confequence of the con- 
ftri&tion of the /arynx. 

With regard to the inconveniences and dangers of this ope- 
ration, M. Louis eftimates them as inferior even to thofe attend- 
ing bleeding ; whether we confider it with regard to the manner 
of performing it; the parts which are divided, or the confe- 
quence of fuch divifion. But will not this be thought going 
rather too far? Here are indeed no tendons, membranous ex- 
panfions, or large arteries, which may be punctured, as in 
bleeding: but Bronchotomy is not without its inconveniences 
and even dangers, which may be thought, at leaft, equal to 
thofe attending the other operation. However eafily wounds of 
the Brorchia have been known to be cured, when they have 
been inflicted either through accident, malice, or defpair, or 
by the falutary hand of the furgeon; they will not perhaps 
appear quite fo fimple and exempt from accidents as thofe made 
by the lancet at the bend of the arm. In the cafe mentioned 
by M. Louis, for inftance, and related at latge in the firft tome 
of thefe memoirs, where the operation was performed by M. 
Virgili, the blood trickling down the infide of the bronchia, 
from the fimall wounded veflels, might have proved extremely 
troublefome, perhaps fatal to the patient, under the manage- 
ment of a lefs (§judicious and intrepid operator: and it may 
perhaps be doubted whether the canula left in the wound after 
the introduction of the particular trocart, invented by M. Bau- 
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chot, here defcribed, and which M. Louis very juftly recom. 
mends, will, as he fuppofes, by its compreffion, always pre. 
vent fuch an accident. Neverthclefs, we do not mean to fay 
that this, or any other accident, which has been hitherto known 
to attend this operation, ought to have the leaft weight to deter 
us from the performance of it, in thofe momentous cafes, in 
which it may be thought proper or neceflary, and in which he 
recommends tt. 

XX. Second Memoir on Bronchotomy, when performed for the 
extraclion of foreign bodtes l:dged in the windpipe, by M. Louis. 

Whatever may be thought of the propriety or neceflity of 
having recourfe to the operation of bronchotomy, in the cafes 
treated of in the preceding article; particularly with regard to 
the very early performance of it recommended by M. Louis, 
little doubt can remain, with any reader of this memoir, of 
the abfolute neceflity of recurring to it, under certain circum- 
jlances, in the cafes fpecified in the tide of it: 1. e. whena 
fureign body, cither of too compact a texture to be diflolved 
by the natural humours, or broken by the motions of the parts, 
or too large to be expectorated or thrown up whole, has unfor- 
tunately flipped into the daryrx; aud when there are certain, 
er even probable figns to indicate the part where it is lodged: 
fupp fing always this laft not to be below the place where the 
operation can be performed, Almoft all the cafes related by 
practitioners on this fubject, contain little more than a mourn- 
ful detail of the circumftances of the accident, and of its 
fymptoms, almoft conftantly followed by an account of the 
judden, or, if not fudden, till more miferable death of the patient; 
whole relief has very feldom been attempted in the rational, 
fpeedy, and probably efiectual manner, recommended in this 
memoir ; either through an abfolute miftake in the nature of 
the cale, or through that horror with which the public in gene 
ral, and even practitioners themfelves, have been accuftomed to 
confider thisgperation. ‘The author begins this memoir with the 
hiftory of agafe, in which he was concerned (but in which his ad- 
vice, ushappily, was not taken) which throws a great deal of 
Jicht upon this fubjeci. We fhall give a fomewhat circum- 
ituntial, though abridged account of it; both as the relation 
may prove mnfiructive to practitioners who may not have an op- 
portunity of feeing the original; and as, at the fame time, It 
nay prove exemplary to others, who may unfortunately become 
ether immediately or mediately interefted in the fubject of it, 
either as patients or their relatives ; without whofe un-condi- 
tional ccnfent, no cautious furgeon will choofe to undertake 
tie operation recommended in it. 

A girl aged feven years, playing with French beans, threw 
one into her mouth, and thought fhe had fwallowed it. she 
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fatiguing and convulfive cough. Several furgeons, who were 
fucceflively called in, attempted to extiact, or to pufh the fo- 
reign body into the ftomach, and ufed various other means, on 
a {uppofition that it was lodged in the Ocefophagus. I’wo days 
had been fpent in thefe trials, when M. Louis was confulted. 
The inefficacy of the preceeding attempts, and the facility with 
which the patient {wallowed, appeared to him necalive proofs 
that the bean was not in the Qefophagus; while the difficulty 
and rattling in the patient's breathing, and the fituation of the 
part to which fhe pointed, as the feat of the diforder, (viz. the 
trachea, or Windpipe, in the middle fpace between the laryne 
and the fernum) furnifhed him with pofitive indications that the 
bean was lodged in the windpipe. After having explained to 
the parents the nature, and convinced them of the neceflity and 
fafety, of the operation, and defired that no time might be loft 
in calling in fome of his brethren to be prefent at it, he retired 
to prepare cvery thing for performing it. On his return, he 
found the whole body difpofed to conteft his opinion of the 
nature of the diforder, and confequently to refufe their appro- 
bation of the operation propofed. ‘They denied that a hody fo 
large as a French bean could poffibly flip into the windpipe. 
M. Louis however convinced them of the poffibility of fuch an 
accident, by relating feveral facts of that kind, which were 
known tohim. The child had been, for fome little time paft, 
as fhe had likewife been before, at intervals, fomewhat eafter. 
M. Louis very plaufibly accounts for this deceitful calm, which 
often prefents in ca‘es of this nature, and which, in the prefent 
inftance, appears to have mifled fome of the gentlemen con- 
cerned in this confultation; who deemed it totally inconfiftent 
with the exiftence of a foreign body in fo fenfible a part as 
the trachea; the fymptoms cauled by which, they thouehr, 
muft neceflarily be as permanent as the irritating caufe which 
produced them. 

As this feeming calm may very eflentially and fatally miflead 
future praciitioners, by inducing them to f@rm erroneous ideas 
concerning the nature of the cafe, as happened in the prefent 
inftance, we fhall ftop here to obferve that M. Louis attributes 
thefe intervals to a change of place in the foreign body. He 
afirms that the trachea is not equally ‘enfible with the glottis ; 
which laft, when irritated by the fmalleit crumb of bread, or 
adrop of the blandeft fluid, produces a moft violent couch, 
which continues till the irritating caufe is expelled or removed : 
Whereas a much larger body, by its prefence in the trachea, ex- 
Cites rather an uneafy than a painful ‘enfation, by obftruGing 
the paffage of the air into the lungs, By this obftruction a 
fight degree of cough is produced, by which M. Louis tup- 
pofes the foreign body to be thrown azainft the very tender and 
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irritable lips of the g/ottis, where it caufes a cough of the con. 
vulfive or fuffocative kind ; which however ceafes, on the body’s 
dropping into its former fituation in the trachea. To this ex. 
plication we fhall take the liberty to add, that various inftances 
in the animal ceconomy may be given, where, the irritating 
cau(e ftill exifting, and in the fame place, the fpafms occafioned 
by it are followed by greater or lefs intervals of eafe ; appa- 
rently owing to that leffened fenfibility of the nerves, by which 
their violent and unnatural exertions are almoft conftantly fuc- 
ceeded. After ail, whatever may be thought of either of thefe 
explications, it is certainly of ufe to extend the knowledge of 
the fact; which is inconteftably proved in the prefent cafe,’ as 
well asin feveral others recited by the author. Suficit fr, quid 
fiat, intelligamus, (fays Cicero) etiam quomodo quidque har, 
1g’ oremlis.—But to return to the caie : 

The parents, whofe refolution had been ftaggered by the 
conteft between M. Louis and his affociates, were in the 
moft agonifing perplexity and diftreis, on being told by the 
Jatter, that their child might die under the very operaticn, which 
M. Louis had reprefented to them as produétive only of a fimple 
wound, unattended with danger. He knew and acknowledyed 
the poffibility of fuch an event, and endeavoured to convirice 
them that, were it even to happen, it would be the confequence 
of the diforder, and could neither be caufed nor accelerated by 
the operation propofed by him. They could not comprehend 
his reafonings and diftin&tions ; nor could he give them the af- 
furances which they repeatedly required of him, as, previous to 
the operation, that their child fhould not die during the per- 
formance of it. He was obliged therefore to take his leave, 
after refufing his confent, in his turn, to the adminiftration of 
two grains of tartar emetic, which, he judged, could have 
no other effect than that of fatiguing the patient. They 
were however given, and produced the effe&t which he had 
foretold, and no other. In fhort, the child died, fuffucated, 
three compleat days after the accident. 

On the day foliowing, the operation was performed on the 
dead fubje&t, in the pretence of a large company. On mak- 
ing a longitudinal incifion through three rings of the trachea, 
the bean immediately prefented ittelf, and was eafily extracted 
with a fmall forceps; and the parents had the regret of per- 
ceiving that they had loft a favourite child, through their own 
iriefolution and timidity ; founded indeed on their deference to 
the opinion of the majority, fome of whom our author cha- 
racteriles as practitioners of reputation; but who feem, in this 
cafe, not to have paid a proper regard to indications fufficiently 
pofitive to have authorifed a mere dangerous operation than that 
which he propo‘ed, | 
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We fhall take the liberty to obferve, on this occafion, that, 
though M. Louis pruden:ly declined undertaking the operation, 
under the conditions propofed, and againft the unanimous opi- 
nion of all his brethren prefent; yet we are rather furprized 
that he fhould not, in fo interefting a cafe, have endeavoured 
to obtain leave of performing it, as fos as the patient was al- 
lwed to be dead. Neither his own credit, nor that of the 
yperation could have pofibly fuffered, on his failing to reftore 
a reputed, dead perfin to life, by its means: at the fame time, 
might there not be a pofhibility that the organs fubfervient to the 
vital functions might not have been fo irremediably difordered, 
but that, by making a paflage through the trachea, and remov- 
ing the obftruction ; or, if that was not fufficient, by blowing 
air into the Jungs, or by other means, the motion of the heart 
and Jungs, fo lately ftopped, might have been renewcd, and 
the patient reftered, as it were, to life ? 

Having dwelt fo very long on this interefling memoir, 
we fhall only further obfeive, that the reafonings in tt are con- 
firmed and illuftrated by twenty-feven cafes and obfervations, 
furnifhed by authors, or communicated by members and corref+ 

ondents of the academy. ‘Two of thefe cafes, unhappily, 
refemble the preceding, almoft in every circumftance; particu- 
larly, in their fatal termination, juftly to be attributed, as in the 
above-recited cafe, to the oppofition of the perfons called in to 
be prefent at an operation, which, M. Louis obferves, has 
been fuccefsful whenever it has been performed. The inftances, 
however, of its fuccels, which are known, unfortunately 
amount but to three. 

XXI. Memsir on the Operation of trepanning the Sternum, by 
M. dela Martiniere. 

It was natural for practitioners, who very early faw the 
utility and neceffity of trepanning the cranium, in order to re- 
medy the diforders caufed by traciures of that part, and parti- 
cularly, with a view of giving vent to extravafated blood or 
other matters contained within it, to apply the operation, by a 
very obvious analogy, and for fimilar purpofes, to the /ternum. 
This operation was accordingly propofed and executed by Ga- 
len; but has perhaps, as M. de Ja Martiniere obferves, been 
too much neglected in our days. The author confiders and 
fpecifies the cafes in which it ought to be performed; which 
are, fractures of that bone, attended with deprefiion; collec- 
tions of matter, or extravafated fluids behind the bone, pro- 
duced By fractures or other injuries done to the part, or arifing 
from internal caufes; and caries of the bone itfelf. Under 
each of thefe heads, he gives us feveral inftructive cafes, which 
have either fallen under his own care, or have been commu- 
hicated to the academy; from all which the great utility of 
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Chis operation, in the cafes above recited, is rendered exceed. 
ingly evident. Under the laft head, he relates at large the 
very brilliant cure of a caries of the flernum, performed by 
Galen, who boldly removed the vitiated parts of the 
bonc ; and thereby expofed to view the patient’s heart, feen 
through the upper part of the pericardium, which had been 
injured by the fuppuration. A cure of a itill more extenfive 
caries of the flernum, by M. Ferrand, is likewile related, in 
which near half that bone, with its appendix, together with the 
cartilages, and near three inches of the boney fubftance of the 
6th and 7th of the true ribs, were removed, by means of the 
trepan, a {mall faw, and other means; and the patient was, 
by thele bo'd operations, fnatched irom the jaws of imminent 
death. ‘This very extraordinary € cafe evi neces with what fafety 
very greatlibertics may be taken with he fic rium and ribs, note 
withftandi ng their vic “nity to the heart, &c. ‘This is followed 
by a cafe equally ftr:king, which however did not terminate fo 
happily. A Sardinian who had been ineffectually treated for 
the venereal difeafe in feveral hofpirals, p: irticularly at London 
andin Malta, was reccived into the hofpital at Bicetre in Aug, 
1765. On tlie feparation of an efchar made by the application 
of a cauflic to a contiderable tumour in the pe ‘num, a very large 
portion of that bone was found to be inti:cly deltroyed, as well 
as of the ribs ceed to it, by the viole nce and ‘long conti- 
nuance of the diforder ; and the motions of the heart contained 
in its fericardiai: were piainly perceived, ‘The weak ftate and 
bad habit of the patient, who was then under a courfe of mer- 
curial frictions, deterred M. Colon, furgeon of the Bicctre, 
fiom performing the necefiary operations, for the removal of 
the cariated parts; in the neizhbourhood of which colleCtions 
of matter were forme: ‘ which fell into the cavity of the cheft, 
and killed the patient. “towards the conclutton of this memoir 
the Author relates, ‘pretty much at t ones, the remarkable 
cafe, given us by Harvev, of a young gx ntleman, the Son of 
Lord Vifcount Monte romery, § ihe cone, or fubftance of whote 
heart,’ as Harvey expre les it, Was vittole, and might be hand- 
led throuch a large fittu lay or * wide gap’ (the confequence of 
an injury received while he was an in Manne ) the internal furface 
of which had long been fkinned over, and into which he could 
introduce his thurab and a aga hing ZerSy and feel the heart alter- 
nate'y moving tn its /yiole and dia/is/e, without any inconve- 
nience to, or even bein: felt by the patient; as Charles I. who 
had the curiofity © to handle this tt ‘ange and fingular accident, 
experienced : -~, young geatieman, at the fame time, enjoying 
perfect health, © and ready for any journey or exercife, living 
a pleafant and fecure life.’ def fendinz only the part from acci- 


dents, by wearing a plate over it, We refer the reader, who 
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with to fee Harvey’s account at large of this remarkable 
phenomenon to his anatomical exercttations on generation, exercite 


may 


YX. Memoir on the Luxation of the ribs, by Monfieur. 
Buffet. . 

The luxation of the ribs, which has not even been men- 
tioned by fome of the principal fyftematic writers, and the 
reality of which has been doubted by others, is here incon- 
teftably eftablifhed, on anatomical reafoning, and on the au- 
thority of a cafe which fell under the infpection of the inge- 
nious author of this memoir; who obferves that thofe who 
have treated profefledly on this fubjeét have fpoken in fuch a 
manner concerning it, as to tempt one to believe that none of 
them had ever actually obferved fuch a cafe, and had rather 
fpoken frm imagination than from experience ; as the precepts 
given by them for the reduction are cither abfolutely ufelefs, in- 
juficient or impracticable. We meet indeed with too many 
inftances of this kind, in the works of fyftematica] writers, 
where the reveries of one man are handed down to us, from one 
faithful copyift to another, and prefent themfelves to the un- 
guarded reader, as the fruits of the united experience of all. 
We have not room to exemplify this obfervation in the prefent 
inftance, nor can we give the author's accurate and minute de- 
{cription of the articulation of the ribs with the vertebra, nor 
even an abftract of the cafe which gave occafion to this me- 
moir. We fhall only obferve that the refult of the author’s 
obfervation and experience on this fubject is that only the four 
or five loweft of the true ribs, and the two or three firft of the 
fale ribs can be difplaced, and that thefe, from their fituation 
and connections, cannot poflibly be diflocated either upwards 
or downwards, as has been fuppofed, but only inwards; that 
the luxation cannot be confiderable ; that it is to be difcovered 
by the motion of the whow rib, under the preflure of the fincers ; 
which motion, however, is moft diftinctly perceived at its 
poiterior extremity, and is accompanied with a noife fenfibly 
proceeding from the feat of the articulation ; and that the re- 
duction is to be effected folely by the application of comprefles, 
placed in a certain manner and fecured by the bandage com- 
monly called the guadiica. By this fingle manauvre, we ate 
told, the luxated ex remity of the bone is, at the fame time, 
both reduced and retained. 

XXIII. A new Adethod of preventing and curing crookedne/s of 
the Spine, by Monfieur le Vacher. 

The author of this memoir endeavours to fhew that the me- 
thods hitherto employed to prevent this deformity, as well as 
the bad confequences arifing from the unnatural flexure of the 
Urtebre, with regard to the general health of the patient, 
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which is in many cafes greatly affected by it, are in general 
inefiicacious ; that the compreilion of the protuberant part, by 
which a cure has been hitherto generally attempted, is, in Many 
cafes, impracticable, in others, infupportably painful, and, in 
all cafes whatever, inadequate to the end propofed. He en. 
deavours to prove that nothing but a gradual and conftant ex. 
tenfion of the fpine can effectually prevent, ftop the progres of, 
or remove its curvature. “To anfwer thefe intentions, he has 
contrived a piece of machinery, fufficiently complex, as he 
himfelf owns, but whofe action is fimply that of extending-the 
vertebral column, to any defired degree. We mutft refer thofe 
more particularly interefted in this fubject to the perufal of the 
memoir itfelf ; in which a minute defcription of the complicat. 
ed apparatus is illuftrated by a plate: only obferving that this 
propofed extenfion of the {pine is not a mere {peculative projet 
of the author. The machine here defcribed has been executed, 
and is, we are to!d, daily employed by the inventor, with con- 
ftant fuccefs. The cures which he has performed on fubjeéts 
under 12 or 13 years of age have been fo numerous, that he does 
not undertake to fpecify them; but contents himfelf with 
naming feveral members of the academy, who have been wit- 
neffes to many of them. In perfons above that age, this ma- 
chine is faid to have ftopped the progrefs of the diforder, and 
even to have diminifhed the deformity. Inftances are likewife 
given of feveral dangerous diforders, caufed by an exceffive 
diftortion of the vertebra, in two fubjects aged 15, effectually 
removed by the ule of it. We fhould not forget to mention that 
it may be worn without any interruption of the exercifes proper 
to young people, and without difturbing the reft of thofe, 
who are obliged to wear it in thenight, as well as in the day. 

XXIV. Memoir on the fracture of the Neck of the Humerus, 
by Monfieur Mofcati. 

XXV. A colleétion of obfervations on the fame fubject, by diffe- 
vent Academicians. 

After eftablifhing that the Axchyl/is, or immobility of the 
joint, which is frequently the confequence of a fracture near 
an articulation, does not proceed merely from the inaction of 
the mufcles during the time of the cure, nor from the infpifla- 
tion or hardening of the /ynovia of the joint, M. Mofcati, in 
the firft of thefe memoirs, endeavours to fhew that this accident 
arifes from the matter of the callus, extending itfelf towards, 
and infinuating itfelf into, the cavity of the articulation ; in 
confequence of the difficulty of preferving the extremities ot 
the fractured bone on a level with each other, and of effecting 
an equable compreffion on every part of the circumference ; by 
which alone its efcape can be effectually prevented. The au- 
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the 18 tailed bandage, or the /pica, ufually emplo red i 
tures of the neck of the Aumerus, on a of ‘ne obli a 
of their convolutions. He propofes, in their ftead, a contala 
number of thick, longitudinal comprefles of linen onl led “ 
of tow, applied In fuch a manner, as to extend i. Sele 
breadth, from the clavicle to the fhoulder-blade, fo th; te 
to cover the head and neck of the fhoulder b deve intirely 
peing firft moiftened wi . one; and which 
g oiftened with whites of eggs, become . 
\ded as it we 5”? 5: . accurately 
moulced, re, to the fhape of the part which the 
and being there fecured by the turns of a fingle-head ag 
and hecoming dry in two or three hours, form a ee ler, 
yielding cafe, which preferves the fraétured parts in their saad 
‘tution. ‘Two inftances are given of the fuccetsful uf er 
method ; and he ti tp wep e(sful ufe of this 
; and, at the time of reading this memoir, a fubj 
was produced, on whom the author had recently , lt rite 
bandage, which appears to have met with th y Pr this 
the academ In th — approbation of 
y- Inthe fecond paper, of which we h: 
the title above, another, but feemingly inferior aha given 
{wering the fame intentions, is indicated by M. Le Dr. alien 
recites a cafe in which it was fuccefsfully emplo ‘ed - who 
whole, though it Is obferved that, on a citileesiie n the 
nature and fituation of this particular articulatio | _— the 
from the teftimony of experience, an anchylv/is i n, as well as 
be apprehended, i “deen ' ylofis 1s not greatiy to 
app ed, in fractures of the neck of th Oe 
this obfervation d “intel - Of the humerus; yet 
vation does not invalidate the utili : >) 
bandage. with . > utility of M. Mofcati’s 
fal Bes regard to its power of immoveably retaini 
ractured parts in that fituation, in which they hav ining the 
‘on redution. y have been placed 
VI. Afemar , 
WM Sabatier, on the Fraéture of the neck of the thigh Bone, 
nthis memoir, M. Sabati aj 
attended to, or fufficient] dele age that authors have not 
this injury ¢ ly defcribed the figns which diftincuifl 
injury from a luxation of the thigh bone, f Hein Sul 
cordingly, it has often been miftaken; th » for which, ac- 
propofed by them, are, for the els ' “ ee 
7 a 7 
te and .- they have been mor dinate agian 4 _ 
oniequences. He gives us therefore th regard to its 
nence, and of that of others, on all ee co a eas: at 
gular obfervation made by th cous. 1 he meet Gn- 
agnoftick of this diford y the Author, with regard to the di- 
neck of the thich nnn er, , that, in which he fhews that the 
difplacing of the yg’ requently be broken, without an 
miflead parts, or fhortening of the limb ; 
nilea the operator to confider th fe 3 and thereby 
il. oy feené acid Jer the diforder merely as a contufion; 
fi ccidental motion of the patient, th ons 
ps upwards, o | P , the great trochant 
ft bl ie on ver the os ileum, and thereby fhews th of 
This e cafe. y s the true na- 
fl endes Ml se ant obfervation is founded on a cafe which 
author’s care and has fj 
? ince been confirmed by 
others, 
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others. M. Sabatier was called to a perfon, who had fallen, 
from the height of {ix feet, on the great trechanter. The 
thich, though very much contufed and twelled, was of the na. 
tural length, and the foot likewile in a natural pofition, and 
there were, accordingly, no reafons to fufpect either a fra@ure 
or a diflocation. The pain, fever and other fymptoms con. 
tinuing, M. Sabatier defired that M. Faget fhould be called ip 
on the fourth day, whodid not perceive that the bone had been 
injured, but, together with the author, attributed thofe fymp- 
toms to the violence of the contufion. ‘The latter, however, 
a few days afterwards, obferved the thigh fentibly becoming 
fhorter, at the very time he was handling it. Metfirs. Louis 
and Foubert, being afterwards con(ulted, were convinced of the 
reality of the fracture in the neck of the femur, which was 
happily reduced, and the patient cured: a flight halt in his gait 
only remaining. 

A {econd inftance is given, in which, after a fall upon the 
fame part, the natural length and direction of the limb were 
oblerved, and continued even till the twenty fecond day after 
the accident, when on moving the patient in bed, without 
proper precautions, the exiftence of a fracture at the neck of 
the bone (which the Author, inflruéted by the preceeding cafe, 
had fufpected, and had treat le patience a agly) was 
mace evident, by tie iudden imortening of the limb 3 in con- 
feguence of tue rifing of the femur over the os zleum, and by 
the tarsing of the knee and foot outwards; an appearance, 
which conitantly attends this laft mentioned fituation of the 
bone, and which may be obferved, though in a lefs degree, 
where the two parts of the bone continue in their natural po- 
fition, after the fracture. 

We omit mentioning fome other cafes of a fimilar nature; 
2s thefe are fuflicient to put the furgeon on his guard, in this 
not cafily diftinguifhable {pecies of fracture, and to induce him 
to fecure the Jimb in a proper pofition, whenever the fymptoms 
afford the leaft room to fufpect that it may be broken. Indeed 
the neceffity of the utmoft circumfpection, in cafes of this 
nature, is moft ftrongly evinced by inftances, given in this me- 
moir, of perfons having even walked, without halting, imme- 
diately after a fracture of this kind. 

This memoir terminates the volume; on which we have 
been the more copious, both on account of its great merit and 
utility, and as the language, in which it is written, though 
pretty generally, is not univerfally, underftood by thofe mort 
peculiarly interefted in the fubjecis treated in it. The regular 
analyfis which we have given of all the memoirs contained init 
may, at leaft, furnifh ufeful hints to practitioners, and fome 
part of it prove not totally un-amufing to our other readers. 


Not 
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Not to repeat our former approbation of this work, which may, 
‘, fome meafure, be juftified from the fpecimens we have 
yen of its contents, we fhall only add that it is fuch an one 
as might be expected from a body of men enlightened by fcience, 
actuated by emulation, by a fpirit of inquiry and obfervation, 
and animated by public diftin@tions and encouragements.—All 
excellent requilites for the {peedy extenfion of knowlege, and 
which appear happily to have concurred in the production of 
the very valuable papers now and formerly publifhed by the 


members of this truly laudable academic inftitution. B. ¥y 
_—s e 





—_— 


Tales, tranflated from the Perfian cf Inatulla, of Delhi. Intweo 
volumes, 12mo, 6s. Becket. 1768. : 


HESE tales are tranflated by the ingenious Alexander 

Dow, Efguire, tranflator of the Hiftory of Indoftan, 

lately publifhed, and author of Zingis a tragedy, of great 

poetical merit, which was this winter reprefented at the theatre 
in Drury-Lane *. 

The tranflator fays that he chofe his author more from acci- 
dent than defizn ; he fhould perhaps rather have faid that he did 
not chufe him atall, for he immediately adds, that Inatulla wes 
put into his hands when he was learning the Perfian language, 
rather on account of his metaphorical expreffions, and variet 
of diction, than for his reputation as a writer in the Eaft; 
Metaphorical expreffions and variety of dition might juftly give 
Inatulla the preference to a better author, when the Perfian 
language was to be learned, but not when a Perfian work 
was to be tranflated. Mr. Dow has however exhibited this piece 
chiefly as a curiofity ; asa genuine fpecimen of oriental compofi- 
tion, original and new: and as fuch it is a valuable acquifition 
to Englifh literature. The tranflator fays, * he has made his 
verlion literal, and taken fome Kbertics with the Englifh lan- 
guage in bending it to the Perfian idiom, that he might preferve 
the characteriftic manner of the original, and fhow what the ori- 
ental //y/e really is.’ In confequence of this idea and determination, 
he has not only rendered his Englifh equally metaphorical and 
figurative with the Perfic, which is certainly right, but he has 
rendered the Perfic metaphors and figures by a literal tranflation, 
which perhaps is foumetimes wrong. Every country that has a 
literal language peculiar to itfelf, has alfo in a certain degree a 
peculiar metaphorica) language: he that tranflates the literal 
language only, tranflates it by halves. Both idiom and meta- 
phor, at leait as far as metaphor is proveibial and phrafeclovicad, 


2 * Sce Review fcr january. 
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muft be tranflated before any juft.idea can be conveyed of th, 
ftyle. Our own language may be writen in different ftyle, 
correfponding to the different ftyles of other languages, but j, 
muft ftill be Englifh, What fhould we think of an attempe t 
give us an idea of the French ftyle, by tranflating i/ fait deo, 
temps, by—at mokes fine time, inftead of it 2s fine weather ? andj, 
lui a donné fon foc & fes quilles, by-—they have given him his fack and 
bis pins, inftead of tranflating the metaphor into another, and 
faying, they have fent him packing, or, giving the literal fenfe, 
they have difmiffed him from their fervice? The tranflation of , 
,vianggage, by the mere fubftitution of correfponding words, can 
no more exhibit a juft picture of it, than the reprefentation of 
a face with one whifker and half a beard, would exhibit a jut 
picture of the manner in which the people of Afia wear the 
hair that grows upon the face, 

The Perfian ftyle appears in this tranflation juft as it would 
appear to a perfon who could read Perfic enough to pick out the 
fenfe, and fubftitute a mental tranflation in his mind for the 
original as he reads it, but by no means as it would appear to 
one who fhould read the Perfic with a familiar knowledge of th 
idiom, and a relifl of its profody. : 

Mr. Dow obferves that Inatulla ues the pompous di€tion pe- 
culiar to the Eaft even in his moft familiar and ludicrous tales, 
and therefore as a tranflator he found it neceflary to reduce his 
author’s ideas into common language: but it is to be regretted 
that this fenfe of impropriety in a fervile adherence to the ori- 
ginal did not carry him further, or that it carried him fo far : if 
it had led him to tranflate metaphor and idiom by metaphor and 
idiom, it would have had a good effect; but by inducing him 
to mix low and coarie phrafes with {welling epithets and bold 
figures, it has produced a difcordant and ridiculous mixture like 
ensbroidery and fackcloth. 

Jnatulla, as we learn from Mr. Dow’s preface, was not the 
author of all the tales in this little work: he formed the ra- 
dical ftory, and engrafted little tales, as epifodes, upon it, which 
he took from the writings of the Bramins ; ‘ and it is to be 
wifhed, fays Mr. Dow, that he had retained the fimplicity of 
thought and language which is peculiar to the compofitions 
of thofe philofophers.’? It is however of fome confequence to 
the caufe of literature to obferve, that an affected love of fim- 
plicity is generally the artifice of a frigid and fteril mind, which 
hopes to avoid the difgrace of imbecility by depreciating powers 
that it does not poflefs, and that the genius who can complicate 
_ without confufion, and diverfify without incongruity, will always 
give pleafure and acquire praife, which the grovellers in fimpli- 
city can never deferve or beftow. 
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There is no reafon, however, to impute to. Mr, Dow a.cri- 
minal partiality to fimplicity on account of the preference he 
gives tO the tales that Inatulla has taken. from «the Bramins ; 
they are full of figure, imagination, event, and prodigy : the 
thought and expreflion do not appear more fimplein this part of 
the work than in others; let the reader judge how far they are 
fimple in the following defcription of the impatience of a lady 
in the abfence of her lover. ' 

‘If the foot of feparation advanced an uncommon ftep in 
the way of worldly bufinefs, the d:tter gall of forrow was pour- 
ed from the cup of anxiety, and the rofes of her cheeks were 
dsfreyed im a torrent of tears. In foort the love of this happy 

air was become the fong of the virgins, and the chyme of un- 
wearied Fame.’ ige 

This paflage cqnnot be cenfured for frigid fimplicity, but: it is 
certainly exceptionable in other particulars; the epithet dutter, 
applied to gail, is redundant and abfurd ; the word dejiroyed.ap~ 
plied to a rofe overflowed by a torrent, is inelegant; the phrate 
in hort, intrudes upon this fentence like Punch upon the heroes 
of a puppet-fhew, and the word chime degrades ,Famesto a green 
bird in a cage of bells. 

It is remarkable, and perhaps on this fice of the ocean may 
be thought ftrange, that the tales of the Bramins are not ludi-,. 
crous only, but indecent. 

In the preface of Inatulla to the reader there is an uncommon 
luxuriance of poetical imagery, which, except in a few inftances, 
is neither local nor idiomatic; the language, however, here as 
well as every whereelfe, is overloaded with epithets, which give 
it neither force nor beauty; the tranflator’s periods are not hap- 
pily turned, nor has he, in other refpects, always ranged his 
words to advantage. The harmony of profe .is effential'y dif- 
ferent from that of verfe, yet the general attempt to make profe 
harmonious has been by introducing fome of the peculiarities of 
verfe, which always has a bad effect ; it is fufiicient to deftroy 
the harmony of the period as profe, and not fufficient to give it 
any part of the harmony peculiar to verfe. Mr. Dow, to ren- 
der his profe poetical, has frequently placed the adjective after 
the fubftantive ; but this, though it is an order that belongs to 
poetry, docs not carry poetic beauty into profe. 

, There, fays he, in the perfon of Inatulla, I beheld the 
painter of the year difplaying his variegated fancies on his, leafy 
tablets, and with the pencil of power, dipped in the zetherial 
bow, writing the leflons of wifdom divine on the fatr forehead 
of blooming nature.’ Divine wifdom would have been more 
pleafing to the ear, and if inftead of writing a //fn upon the 

orelvad, it had been written in-tie beck of nature, the metaphor 
would have been tranflated as weil as be woids..——He goes on 
thus ¢ 
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thus: © There the rofy finger’d fpring, by the liquid mirroy; 
@ achryftalline pool, was attiring her fair daughters in even. 
fold ornaments, while the love-whifpering breezes ftole kiffes ag 
they pafled, and fanned their glowing beauties.’ A very trifling 
alteration would have made this paragraph more pleafing 
without rendering it lefs faithful to the original, except perhaps 
in the literal verfion /even-fold, which a transfufion of the fpirit 
of the author, and a refemblance of his ftile required zat to be 
literal. It might have been written thus : 

There the rofy fingered fpring attired her lovely daughters 
with a profufion of ornament; her mirrour was the liquid 
chryftal of a tranflucent lake; and the breezes, that fanned their 
glowing beauties, whifpered love, and ftole kiffes as they 
paft. 

The fame experiment may eafily be made upon the following 
defcription. 

* Tremulous on the bladed grafs fhone bright the pearly drops, 
like an affembly of {parkling ftars, dancing on the plains of the 
Zodiac ; vocal was every bending fpray, every reed was infpired, 

zch warbling throat feemed to emulate the melodious voice of 
the bird * of a thoufand fongs.’ 
’ By lopping off a few barren epithets we fhall have both more 
flowers and fruit. 

The dew, in tremulous drops, fparkled upon the grafs, like 
{tars in the plains of the Zodiac; every fpray was vocal, every 
recd infpired, and the humbleft warbler of the grove feemed to 
emulate the melodious bird of a thoufand fongs. 

If a tranflation produces fenfations which the original does 
Rot, it is certainly unfaithful; Inatulla cannot be fuppofed to 
have difgufted a Perfian reader, yet who among us can read with- 
out difguit, of perfime ravifhed from the wavel of a flower, or 
the blood of the liver poured forth to obtain the ore of poetry ? 

The plan of this work, in fome degree, refembles that of the 
Arabian Nizht’s Entertainment, which confifts of ftories that 
were told to divert a tyrant from the cruel purpofe of marrying 
and putting to death a frefh lady every day. 

Jehander, the fon of a king of Indoftan, eminent in every 
natural and acquired excellence, had a favourite whofe name 
was Sadit. Sadit deferved the confidence of his prince, but 
was envied by the other lords of the court, particularly Bud- 
bucht; who, when the prince was hunting with his favourite 
contrived to decoy them to the den of a tyger: a beaft of fuch 
ftrength, that he could crufh the head of a buffalo with one 
ftroke of his paw, and bear uim like a kid to his den. The 


¢ The nighting:le. 
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eoer attacked them, and the favourite was killed in the ce- 
fence of Jehander, who at laft flew the tyger. 

Sometime afterwards, as the prince was riding out, he alight- 
ed, and fat down to reft himfelf under a cinnamon tree ; he faw 
at alittle diftance a youth carreffing a parrot, and going towards 
them the parrot flew to him, perched upon his fhoulder and 
carrefied him. He bought the bird at a great price of the youth, 
who however fold it with much reluctance ; and having carried 
ithome, gave it to Mherpirwir his favourite miftrefs. Mherpirwir 
who was yet more vain than beautiful, afked the prince, if he 
thought there was upon the earth another work of the creator 
equal to herfelf? the prince, fhocked at her vanity, made no 
anfwer; and the parrot fell a laughing: the lady was diicon- 
concerted, and the prince was about to retire; but the parrot, 
fearing her refentment, cried out, ‘ O Jehander! leave not thy 
unfortunate friend Sadit to the revenge of a woman.’ 

The parrot is then requefted to relate his adventures, and he 
complies, to the following effect ; 

When my foul was difmiffed from the body of Sadit, it 
entered into that of a parrot. I chofe a mate, we built a neft, 
but juft as a brood was hatched, al! the young were devoured by 
aferpent. We flew toa diftant country, and alighted in a delt- 
cious garden which we found belonged to the emperor of China. 
Here my mate was caught in a fnare, but prelerved by the 
beautiful Galzara, the emperor’s daughter: we retired together 
toa fhade in the garden, and overheard a converfation between 
the princefs and Commladeve her favourite companion. 

Commladeve told the princefs that fhe was de‘cended from the 
Rajas of Chitor *; that when fhe was nine years old fhe had 
been contracted to Ammarfein, heir of the powerful kingdom 
of Golconda, but that four years afterwards, the Mahometans 
invaded her country, carried her father into captivity, and 
placed her in the feraglio of their vifir. She defcribed him as old 
and ugly: and having avoided his embraces by fwooning at his 
appearance, one of her female attendants undertook her deli- 
verance, ‘This fhe effected by relating her cafe to Mherpirwir, 
who told it to Jehander, 

_Jehander recolle&ted that he had releafed the lady and pu- 
nifhed the vifir, but requeited the parrot to continue the ftory 
related by Commladive, that he might know how fhe got as far 
as China, Commladive, faid the parrot, told the lovely Gul- 
zara, that chufing to continue at your court, Mherpirwir became 
Jealous of her, and had her feized in the nicht, and put into the 
hands of a Mogul merchant, who carticd her to China, and 
lo'd her as a flave to Gulzara. 


*® Now a province in the Decan. 
Rey, March, 1759. Q © Gulzara, 
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Gulzara, faid the parrot, pitied her fair companion, ey, 
preffed herfelf in flattering terms of you, who had behaved wi: 
fuch compaffion and generofity, and as to myfelf having fooq 
after loft my mate by the claws of a cat, I flew into this coun. 
try, and alighting on a fig-tree, I was juft taken in a net by, 
boy when you came up, and, pleafed with my carrefles, bought 
me. 

‘The account, given of Gulzara by the parrot, feized the 
imagination of Jehander, and he became inamoured of the 
image his fancy had formed of that beauty. ‘That he might, 
however, be certain whether fhe was really as lovely as the 
image in his mind, he fent Benezire, a celcbrated painter, 
in the difguife of a merchant to China, with a great variety of 
coftly: merchandife; hoping that, being introduced by their 
means into the palace, he might contrive to take her picture. 

Benezire fucceeded ; the picture was brought to Jehander; 
his love encreafed to phrenzy; and after medicine had been 
tried in vain, it was propofed that evcry night and every day a 
frefh picture of the ingratitude and inconftancy of women 
fhould be prefented to his mind, with fuch extraordinary circum- 
ftances, as might firlt engage his attention, and at length reftore 
his reafon. | 

Here many of the little tales, faid to have been taken from 
the Bramins are introduced ; butthey did not anfwer the purpofe 
for which they were told. The prince being ftill diftraéted for 
Gulzara, fhe was formally demanded in marriage: but as in 
the Eaft one king giving his daughter to another is the greatet 
mark of fubjection, and demanded only by conquerors, the 
propofition was refufed, and the young prince fet out for China 
to try his fortune in perfon, accompanied only by the parrot, 
which fat perched on his fhoulder. 

The travellers were at length {topped by a great river; the 
parrot was difpatched to make difcoverics, and at length finds a 
hermit in his cell at a great diftance on the banks of the river, 
The hermicdireéts himtofetch the prince. The prince after much 
labour reaches the cell, and the hermit tells him that four things 
are neceflary to fuccefs ;—that every bufinefs of importance 
fhould be well confidered before it is undertaken,—that a weak 
enemy fhould not be defpifed,—that a guard fhould be kept over 
the tongue,—and that the breaft fhould be armed with fortitude. 
To illuitrate each of thefe principles a ftory is told, and in this 
part the work of Inatulla has a general refemblance to the well 
known ftory of the feven wife mafters of Rome. 

The next morning the hermit difmifled his gueft with a bene- 
didion. Hetold him that he fhould very foon find three bro- 
thers violently quarrelling about their inheritance, which, 25 
a punifhment of their ingratitude, fhould be tr: n-ferred to him; 
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then tying a bandage over his eyes, and {prinking him with the 
water of power, he was feized with a fudden trance. When 
he recovered, he mifled his beloved parrot, and found himielf in 
a publick road, where he faw three men fighting. ‘Ihe moment 
they perceived him, they appealed to him as the arbitrator of 
their difference. He perceived a leathern purfe, a beggar’s 
difh, and a pair of old flippers; and foon learned that thefe 
were the father’s bequeft to his childien. On exprefiing 
his wonder that they fhould be thought worth a conteft, the 
brothers told him that the purfe poflefled the quality of being 
always filled with gold by a Genii, in compliance with the wifh 
of the pofleffor; the difh, of being conftantly replenifhed with 
fuch food as was defired; and the flippers, of tranfporting him 
who wore them whitherfoever he would. Jehander aftonifhed 
at their folly and difcontent, and prefuming upon his right to 
the whole legacy, in confequence of the hermit’s prediction, 
determined to remove the caufe of dfcontent; with this view 
he propofed to place himfelf on the fpot where the things lay, 
to {hoot three arrows in three different directions, and told the 
brothers that upon his giving a fignal they fhould fet out, and 
whoever returned firft wish an arrow, fhould have the firft 
choice. They confented, the arrows were fhot, the fignal 
given, and the brothers ran: in the mean time Jehander put on 
the flippers, and taking up the purfe and difh, wifhed himfclf 
in the metropolis of China, the refidence of his adorable 
Gulzara. 

Whether he afterwards efpoufed her, or what became of 
Sadit the parrot, we are not told, the ftory ends abruptly wich 
the departure of Jehander from the contending brothers. 

It is remarkable that an artifice to difcover a thief, well 
known among us, is to be found with very little variation in 
thefe tales. When any thing is ftolen, and the thief muft be 
one of a certain number, but it cannot be determined which, 
a cafe that frequently happens in a family where there are 
many fervants, a cock is put under a black kettle, and the par- 
ties are fent alone, one by one, into the room, and direéted to 
lay their hand upon the kettle: it is pretended that when the 
hand of the perfon that is guilty fhall touch the ketile, the cock 
will crow; and it may eafily be difcovered whether they all 
touch the kettle by the colley which will cleave to the hand in 
the contact. Thofe who are confcious of innocence touch the 
kettle with a good will, but the party that is confcious of guilt, 
dreading the fagacity of the cock, and being alone, returns 
without touching the kettle: not refleQing that it may be 
known by the hand whether it has been touched or not. Thus 
the thief is difcovered by having a clean hand, inftead of being 
detected by the crowing af the cock, 
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Inatulla fays, that Jchander, to difcover which of feveral fer- 
vants had ftolen a jewel, ordered a book to be rubbed with hing, 
the infpiflated juice of a plant like afiafetida, but ftronger ; and 
then fent the parties one by one alore into the room, ordering 
them to fwear to their innocence aloud, at the fame time touch- 
ing the book, and pretending that if they touched the book while 
they {wore, and fwore falfely, they would for ever lofe the ufe 
of their arm. When they came out, their hands were examined, 
when all exc: pt one fme't of the /ing; the guilty perfon fear- 
ing the lofs of a limb had not touched the book, and was thus 
detcéted, 

It is alfo remarkable that Jaying the hand upon a book 
fhould be direéted in the taking an oath, in a country 
where it could not be fuppofed to be borrowed from Chriftians, 
and from which Chriflians could not be fuppofed to bor. 
rOW It. 

Among the ftories told to Jehander of the infidelity of wo- 
men, there is the following, which is fo nearly the fame witha 
tale of Boccace, that one is certainly taken from the other, or 
both from the fame orivinal. 

¢ Mabooba, the wife of a learned Bramin, in the evening, 
laying hold of her hufband by the a:m, faid, ** Come, my 
dear, let us walk into the yarden.” As this loving couple went 
hand in-hand, they advanced to a fair tree, loaded with al- 
monds ; when Mabooba beheld them, fhe gave way to the long- 
ing of defire, entreated her hufband to bend his back, for that 
fhe was refolved to pluck them with her own hands. The 
hufband having remonttrated awhile againft it, was conftrained 
to give way to her humour; he bent his back to the precious 
burthen, the fcrambled hke a monkey into the tree, and began to 
devour the fruit, But before the had gratified her palate the 
turned down her eyes, and thus addrefled her aftonifhed huf- 
hand. 

‘© Ha! bafe fornicator! what are you doing with that 
harlot °” 

*¢ Harlot!—The woman is mad,” replied the hufband, look- 
ing round; ** by heaven there is not a living foul near me:” 

‘¢ Ha! wretch! do you think to deceive my eyes! Is it not 
fuSicient that I wink at your private intrigues, without making 
me. the eye-wirnefs of my own difhonour? This is impudence 
furpafling belicf; but my nails are yet left to tear out the ftrum- 
pec’s eyes.” 

Wich that fhe haftened down the tree, and, faluting her huf- 
band with a blow on the car, exclaimed againft the injury he 
had done her. 

The hufband ‘eized ber hands, imagined fhe was certain'y 
mad, proietiing his own innccence; but when her fury was a 
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little abated, this reverend doctor, began by degrees to change 
his opinion, and to form an hypothefis concerning this ftrans ve 
deception ; reafoning to this effect : 

«¢ [have often, my dear, doubted the truth of the Bedant * 
philofopny, w! ich teaches that nothing is real, but now ] am 
fully convinced.—Yes, we ouriclves, “and all that we behold 
around us, are nothing but mere delufions —No, nothing but 
the creatures of imagination, which amufe the mind with 
fhadows, and ftamp them with the femblance of truth.’ 

After many learned arguments were advanced, in favour of 
this doctrine, Mabooba became a convert, and fealed her for- 
eivenefs with akifs. In the mean time fhe recoliected her al- 
monds, and begged of him to mount the tree, for that her 
longings was yet very violent. 

The philofopher immediately complied, and while he was 
bufy in pulling the fruit, her paramour leaped from behind a 
hedge. He feized upon the innocent Mabooba, like a ravenous 
kite that darts upon and takes pofleffion of a neft that tremblcs 
on high between two taper branches of a cyprefs. 

The hufband perezived the robbery, began to load Ma- 
honba with names of reproach, to which the only replied in his 
own words-—— ‘** Nothing is real, my dear; all that we behold 
around us are nothing but vain delufions, nothing but the crea- 
tures of imagination, which amufe the mind with fhadows, and 

mp them with the femblance of truth. Why fhould you 
therefore be in a paffion, feeing this is but a woild of delufion ? 
or who knows but that may be an enchanted tree?” 

‘The philofopher, fomething dubious of his own doctrine, 
leaped down and broke his leg; but the Bramin had finifhed 
his job, and left the Jady to convince her hufbind of her virtue 
by the power of his own arguments. It was, however, ob- 
ferved, that he was never after a ftickler for che vifionary philo- 
fophy of the Bedant.’ 

There is fomething like this in Ch rac’ oy s tale, which Mr. 
Pope hac modernifed, calicd January and May, but in Boccace 
the refemblance is throughout, except that the appearances are 
referred to a poxer of celufion in the tree, inftead of the vifi- 

onary philofophy of the Bedant. 

We find alfo among the Perfians the noiion that the nightin- 

eale fings with her breatt againit athorn. After the a 
exclamation of a lady in great diftrefs, the author adds, + Th. 
on the thorn of forrow, like the nizhtin; gale, fhe mourn.d het 
tale, 

There are many other incidents and paflagcs, — fhew 
that there has been a communication of fentiment betwe>. Ala 
and Europe, not genera! ly known. 


* A book among the Hindoos. which teaches this r 
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Confidering the profufion of metaphor and imagery, fcattered 
over this work, the proportion in which the thoughts are juft, 
elegant, and poetical, and the combination confonant to our 
own ideas of congruity, is aftonithing. 

The following are perhaps not be paralleled, certainly not 
exceeded in our language. A {mile is faid to be ¢ benign as the 
evening ray, obliquely glancing through a fhower in f{pring’ 
The tear of compafiion, fhed by a yout.ful beauty, 1s refembled 
to * the benizn dew of heaven, which ftands gliftening in the 
morning ray.’ The following deicription of diftrefs, arc the 
fudden death of a friend in a mcuntainous defart, is equally ftrik- 
ing and pathetic: * My eyes grew dim at the fight, the moun- 
tains feemed to be falling upon me, and t dropped fainting by 
his fide—the howling favages of the forett began already to be 
heard from their dens: my friend Jay unburied, no hand of af- 
fiftance was near, and my limbs were enervated by toil ; but to 
leave his beloved remains a prey to the beafts of tic field; wasa 
fcorpion to my foul.” OF a youthful beauty i: 1s iaid, that 
‘fhe gave bloffoms to the cyprefs whicn fhe refembicd in fta- 
ture, and bad the lilly arife and accompany her ‘tep:.’ “he 
following exclamation is truly eaftern and poetical : * Ah! cruel 
phantom of hope, thus to direct me to the defart to quenca the 
thirft of paffion in the burning fands.” The hermit is defcribed 
as * bent, like a pale crefcent in the forehead of the evening 
fky ;’ and called ‘ the great mafter of his own mind.’ The in- 
creafe of pleafure after pain is thus beautifully painted in confo- 
lation given bya fage to a lover, * Be aflured that every tear of 
Jove which is now fhed will be a glittering dew-drop on the 
flowers of thy joy in the morning of approaching Dlifs.’ 

The publick attention which a man of unbounded wealth 
drew as he pafied along, is exprefled in this juft and beautiful 
imagery: € Curiofity obferved him with aftonifhment, Greatnefs 
with jealoufy and envy, and Poverty with obfequioufnefs and 
hope.” A man perceiving the approach of inevitable ruin is re- 
prefented as a fheep in an inundation ftanding ona dry fpot, 
upon which the rifing waters every moment incroach, and which 
they muft fhortly overflow. The following is a moft beautiful 
defcription of the clofe of day: * Evening, with rofy fkirts, re- 
tired through the garden of the weft, and {hut behind her the 
gates of day,’ 

This fpecimen is fufficient to juftify our commendation of 
this work : we mult now juftify our cenfure. The conftruction 
is rendered inelegant by the tranfpofition of the noun and ad- 
jective, the verb and adverb, in the following paflages : ¢ The 
torch’ey’d favage, with grew! tremendous rifling up.—Gulzara, 
with a voice that could charm a ferpent, thus her lovey companion 
Addrejed.—So faying fhe aroe ereé?t—Yet my cruel definy 
might 
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might excufe this breach of the will divine. —The circumsfere ice 
of pis nowy beard, Like the ftreaming rays of a meteor aj peared. — 
Difturbed from a reverte profound.— As when a founding whirl- 
wind, through the crajling ford? paffis.— As when two huge ele- 
phants in a Keda caught.’ By thefe tran{pofitions the language 
becomes neitner profe nor verfe, and has leis grace and melody 
than either. 

A mixture of coarfe and low expreffions with the folemnity 
and pomp peculiar to the language here literally tranflated, has 
a very bad effe& in the following paflages : ¢ ‘Thus, (fays a vir- 
cin of rank feduced to proftituiion) the vile forcerefs con inued 
her firain of temptation, till rage fermenting in my bofom, burft 
forth in a torrent of abufe.’? Surely in the plainnefs of our own 
language we fhould net fay that a virgin of birth and elegance 
alujed even a bawd. The court of an eaftern prince is faid to 
be in an wprear, upon his being feized with fudden ficknefs ; 
and a lidy to be fiting § with her particular, quafting the agate 
cup of Jove infpirine wine.’—The following need no com- 
ment: * The zhievif tpirit of filent fleep, deceived the guards of 
fenfe—This gentleman was comely—He there remained in tre- 
pidation and anxiety with his ears pricked up to the wind - She 
whifpering in his car to drop ail impertinent ceremony conductd 
him filently to the filken apartments of pleafure—AMfiming her 
fable veil, fhe fat moping in the thades of darkne s—Ja!per toun- 
tains, threw the water of rofes like trees of chry‘t.1 into the 
fky, which defcended like drizzling rain—Now the o!d man was 
ranfacking his brain —We defert the caufe of our country by 
feulking into cur graves.’ To thefe many more migat be 
added. 

te: folowing figurative exprefions cannot fure affect our 
er our mind as the original affect the mind and e:rs of Per- 
ans, and therefore cannot be fuppofed to put an Englifhman 
reading this tranflation, in the place of a Perhen reading the 
original. 

‘ Hither the fultan purfued her, for te elements cf his iio were 
fermented with the honey of delight, fucked from the mo fi rofis of her 
fragrant lips. —Vhe muddy torrent of gricf fubfided, and the lan4- 
lcape of pleafure was again rcflccted in the mirror of joy.—At 
kngth fermented by curiofitv, I grafped at the forelock of dan- 
gcr.—A king of Vartary placed the foot of his throne on the 
blue arch of heaven, and rubbed the corner of his crown on the 
ficulder of Orion.—Vhe nobility are the mx/brooms of a luxu- 
rious foil, /ubricated by the oil of p:eafurc, and c/ryed with the 
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honey of lovee—The flowers of his gaiden are the burnt foots of 


the iver.—When the king obferved that not even the outlines 
of hope were fketched upon this epiftic he refented the thorns ¢ 
difre) (.—His heart, like the grains of a pomegranate, wus 
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extraéted picce by piece from his eyes. —He forced his way amid the 
howlinys of beafts fufficient to have melted the gall of fortitude, 
He clzathed his bones with the flefh of his bounty.—My body is levened 
with grief.—The nymphs plunged into the flood, dark to their 
fnowy waifts, the /jmbo ol wreaths of their hair fi wed down,—In. 
toxicated by tovvene. he permitted the wind of flattery to blow 
up the bub ble of vanity, in the cup of fermenting conceit,’ 
A trifling alteraticn would have accommodated all thefe figu- 
yative paflages to the genius of our language, with a ftrong te. 
femblance of the original. That this was not done is to be re- 
grettcd ; it is ftill more to be regretted that the author fhould 
have been negligent even with refpect to grammar ; the folluw- 

ix paflaces he will aenney fee to be corrupt. ‘ Every tree 
fi tters with joy on the: r wings—W hen my attendants were mote 
with the fword—T he j image y* beautifu! objets pafs—While the 
maid [ am fure xever to poffefs no more than my crown.’ 

There is one pafflage which contains notions fo abfurd with 
refpect to the doctrine “of tranfmigration, that there is reafon to 
fulpect the verfion. It is faid that the foul is tewarded for me- 
riiorious actions performed in an inferior ftate of probation, by 
an admiffion to the felicity of heaven for atime, but thatin con- 
fequence of perfect virtue maintained in the higheft {tate of pro- 
bation, it is rendered at once unconfcious boti of pleafure and 
pain. 

Mr. Dow has in many places ee to tranflate the Perfic 
names of places and animals well known among us, and ex- 
plained them in a note; but there is no reafon why he fhould 
not have tranflated thefe words as well as others. 

Upon the whole, the work is fingular, and in many refpedt 
excellent ; at leaft, asacuriofity, it certainly deferves a place in 


every library among us. H. 





Continuation of the Account of Dow’s Hiftory of Hindoftan. 
See Review for November, 1768. 


HAN G taken a furvey of Mr. Dow’s preliminary differta- 
tion, we proceed to the body of the work, which un- 
doubtedly deferves the attention of the curious. It contains, 
however, fuch a various fucceflion of princes, and fuch a mul- 
titude of wars, rebellions, and revolutions, that it would be 
impoffible to give a regular account of them, within moderate 
fiadioe: ; neither would it be defirable or interefting, with regard 
to the bulk of our readers. We muft, therefore, on the whole, 
content ourfelves with fele&ing fome few of the circumftances 
that appear to merit peculiar notice, and which will be found 
generally infructive and entertaining. Tp 
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The firft part comprehends the hiftory of the Hindoos, be- 
fore the invafion of Hindoftan by the Mahomedans ; but this 
part is very imperfect, becaufe Ferifhta, properly fpeaking, does 
not begin his hiftory till the empire of Ghizmi was founded by 
Sybuctagi ; his profeffed defign being to record the tranfactions 
of the Mahomedans in Hindoftan. What, therefore, we are 
here prefented with, is no more than a diflertation prefixed to 
the original, in which the domeftic accounts of the Hindoos, 
concerning their ancient kings, are briefly recapitulated. At 
the clofe of this long period, which includes feveral dynafties, 
the empire of Hindoftan declined fo much, that it became .di- 
yided into fmall ftates, which had their diftin@ Rajas, who 
were pervecily independent of one another. It is remarkable, 
that the chronology of the Hindoos agrees almoft exactly with 
that of Sir Ifaac Newton. 

The fecond prt of the work before us contains the hiftory 
of the empire ot Ghizni. The firft perfon of the Mahomedan 
faith who placed his foot within the boundaries of Hindoftan, 
was Mohlib, the fon of Abiul Sukur, about the forty-fourth 
«ar of the Higerah. He was fucceeded by others, but the pro- 
per fuunder of the Ghiznian empire was Subuctagi, who, tho’ 
originally no more than a Turkifh flave, was raifed, by de- 
grees, to tl.c moft confiderable dignitics, and became a prince 
of diftinguified abilities, valour, and merit. He died A. D. 997, 
Higerah 387, after a reign of twenty years. ¢ It is faid, that 
Sultan Mamood his fon, having buile a pleafure-houfe in an 
elegant garden near the city of Ghizni, he invited his father, 
when it was finifhed, to a magnificent entertainment which he 
had prepared for him. ‘The fon, in the joy of his heart, defired 
the opinion of Subuétagi concerning the houfe and garden, 
which were deemed admirable in tafte and ftructure. The old 
man, to the great difappointment of Mamood, told him, that 
he loaked upon the whole as a bauble, which any of his fubjeéts 
might have raifed by the means of wealth: but that it was the 
bufinefs of a prince to erect the more durable ftructure of good 
fame which might ftand for ever, to be imitated but never to be 
equilled by p ferity. The great poet Nizami makes upon this 
Jaying the following reflection: ‘* Of all the magnificent pa- 
laces which we are told Sultan Mamood built, we now find 
Not one ‘tone upon another ; but the edifice of his fame, as he 
was told b his father, itill triump4s over time, and feems efta- 
blithe. on a lafting foundation.” 

The reign oj this S:‘can Mamood conftitutes one of the moft 
capital articles in Mr. i sow’s Grft volume, and was diftinguifhed 
by many great events. “{amood’s expeditions into Hindoftan 
Were very numcrous, cad exiremely fuccefsful ; and his cha 
facier is fpokon ci in the higheft terms of applaufe, ‘ We are 
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told by hiftorians, fays Ferifhta, that he was a king who con. 
ferred happinefs upon the world, and refleGled glory upon the 
faith of Mahomed : that the day of his acceffion illuminated the 
earth with the bright torch of juftice, and cherifhed it with the 
beams of beneficence. Others inform us, that in his dif 
fition, the fordid vice of avarice found place, which howevye;y 
could not darken the other bright qualities of his mind. A cer. 
tain poet fays, that his wealth was like a pearl in the fhell; but 
as poets hunt after wit rather than truth, therefore we muf 
judge of Mamood by his actions, from which it appears that he 
was indeed a prince of great oeconomy, but that he never with. 
held his generofity upon a juft and proper occafion. We have 
the teftimony of the Fatti Bilad, written by Abu Nifir Mufcati, 
and of the famous Abul Fazil, that no king had ever more 
learned men at his court, kept a finer army, or difplayed more 
magnificence than Sultan Mainood. All thefe things could not 
be done without expence; fo that the ftigma of avarice mut 
have been owing to two particular circumflances of his life, 
which ought by no means to have ftamped his general character 
with that fordid vice. 

¢ The twocircumftances, in few words, were thefe: havinga 
great propenfity to poetry, in which he made fome tolerable pro- 
grefs himfelf, he promifed Sheck Phirdoci a golden Mher (about 
fourteen rupecs) for every verfe of an heroic poem which he was 
defirous to patronize. Under the protection of this promife, 
that divine poet wrote the unparalelled poem cal!ed the Shaw 
Namma, which confifted of fixty thoufand couplets. When he 
prefented it to the king, he repented of his promife, telling the 
poet, that he thought fixty thoufand rupees might fatisfy him 
for a work which he feemed to have performed with fo much 
eafe and expedition. Phirdoci, juftly offended at this indignity, 
could never be brought to accept of any reward, though Sultan 
Mamood would, after reflection, have gladly paid him the fum 
originally ftipulated; the poet, however, took ample revenge 
in a fatire of feven hundred couplets which he wrote upon that 
occafion. 

© Sultan Mamood, who it is reported was defeCtive in exter- 
nal appearance, faid one day, obferving himfelf in a glafs, 
‘© The fight of aking fhould brighten the eyes of the beholders, 
but nature has been fo capricious to me, that my afpect feems 
the picture of misfortune.” The vizier replied, ‘* Jt is not one 
of ten thoufand who are blefled with a fight of your majefty’s 
countenance, but your virtues are diffufed over all.” 

There are many things recorded concerning Mamood, which 
are highly deferving of notice; but we fhall content ourfelves 
with only adding the following remarkable flory. ¢ A perfon 
gne day, thrufting himfelf into the prefence, called — 
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The king ordered him to explain his complaint, which 
d: That, unfortunately having a handfome wife, the 
king’s nephew had conceived a paflion for her, and came to his 
houle every night with armed attendants, beating him and turn- 
inv him into the ftreet, till he had gratified his adulterous paf- 
- ‘That he had frequently complained to thofe who ought to 


done him juftice, but that the rank of the adulterer had 


hut their ears againft him, 

¢ The king, upon hearing this, was fo much enraged that 
ears of refentment and compafition ftarted from his eyes; he 
reprimanded the poor man for not makinz fooner his com- 
lint to him, ‘The man replied, that he often attempted it, 
but could not gain admittance. He was then commanded by 
the king, to return to his houfe, and to give him notice the firft 
time that his nephew was guilty of the like violence ; charging 
thofe who were prefent, upon pain of death, to let nothing of 
this complaint tranfpire, ordering him to be admitted at any 
hour. Accordingly the man returned to his houfe, and upon 
the third night following, the king’s nephew, as ufual, came, 
and having whipped the hufband feverely, turned him into the 
feet. ‘The poor man haftened to the king ; but the captain of 
the guards would not give him admittance, faying, that his ma- 
jefty was in the Haram. The man immediatly began to make 
aviolent outcry, fo that the porter fearing that the court might 
be difturbed, and that the no:fe might reach the king, he was 
under the neceflity to conduét him to the eunuchs of the bed- 
chamber, who immediately acquainted the ful:an with the 
affair. 

‘ The king immediately followed the man to his houfe. He 
found his nephew and the man’s wife flceping together in one 
bed, with a candle ftanding on thecarpet near them. The ful- 
tan, extinguifhing the candle, drew his dagger and fevered his 
nephew’s head from his body: then commanding the man to 
light the candle, he called out for fome water, and having taken 
a deep draught, he told him he might now go and fleep with 
fafety, if he could truft his own wife. 

‘ The poor man fell down at the fultan’s feet, in grat‘tude to 
his juftice and condefcenfion, but begged he might tell him why 
he put out the candle, and afterwards called out fo vehemently 
for water. The king replied, that he put out the candle that 
pity might not arreft his hand in the execution of juftice, on a 
youth whom he tenderly loved; and that he had made a vow to 
God, when he firft heard his complaint, that he would neither 
éat nor drink till he had brought the criminal to juftice, in fo 
much, that he was upon the point of dying of thirft.’ 

Ferifhta concludes the reign of Sultan Mamood, with feveral 
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curious particulars concerning the learned men that fived at j;, 
court. 

Paffing over a fucceffion of kings, we come to Biram Shay 
who afcended the throne A.D. 1118, Higerah, 512. © Thi, 
prince was blefled with a noble and generous difpofition, 4, 
had an uncommon thirft after knowlege; he was a great pro, 
moter of literature, and a liberal patron of learned men. Man 
men of letters reforted to his court, particularly Shech Nizam; 
and Sied Haflen, both poets and philofophers of great fame 
Many books were, in this reign, tranflated from various Jay. 
guages, into the Perfian tongue; among the moft famous of 
which, was an Hindoo book, called the Killila Dumna, a f. 
bulous ftory, pregnant with found morality, policy, and enter. 
tainment,. 

© This book was fent formerly by the king of Hindoftan, x. 
companicd by a chefs-table, to Nofhirwan, firnamed the Juf, 
king of Iran. Buzurg Chimere his vizier, firnamed the Wife, 
was fo well verfed in all the known languages, that in a few 
days he tranflated the Killila Dumna into Phelevi or antient 
Perfic, to the aftonifhment of the ambaffador, who imagined 
the Sanfcrita language was entircly unknown in thofe parts, 
But he could form no conception of the chefs-board, as thet 
gaine was, at that time, unknown in Perfia. He therefore had 
recourfe to the ambaflador, who was efteemed the beft player in 
Hindoftan, to have this matter explained to him, who having 
accordingly difcovered to him the principles, Buzurg Chimere 
fat down with him to play. The firft game he obliged the am- 
baffador to draw; the fecond he chaced his king folitary ; and 
the third he gave him check-mate. The ambaflador was fo mai 
to be foiled at his own weapons, that he would play no more. 
Buzurg Chimere then invented the game of back-gammon, 
returning a fet of thofe tables by the ambaffador, who 
having related his adventure with Buzurg Chimere, and given 
an account of the genius and government of Nofbirwan, his 
mafter gave up all thoughts of an invafion, which he had been 
meditating againft that king. ' 

¢ The prefent of the chefs-board was intended as an expeti- 
ment upon the genius of tie minifter, and to indicate that in the 
great game of ftate, attention and capacity were better friend 
than fortune. While the book, in its whole tenor, ftrongly u- 
culcated that wife maxim, that true wifdom and policy is 4: 
ways an over-match for ftrength. The back-gammon table, 
which was returned, fignified, that attention and capacity alone 
cannot always infure fuccefs, but that we muft play the game 
of life according to the cafts of fortune.’ 


In the year of our Lord 1184, and of the Higerah 580, so 
eld 
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ro Malleck, the grandfon of Byram Shaw, was depofed, and 
rhe throne transferred from the houfe of Ghizni to the houfe of 
Ghor. Shab ul Dien, who may properly be confidered as the 
sft emperor of the Ghorian race, though he permitted his elder 
bother to retain the royal honours and titles during his life, 
was a great king and conqucror. The treafure he left behind 
him is almoft incredible. He had in diamonds of various fizes 
alone, five hundred manud ; (about forty pounds averdupoife, each 
rianud) for he had made nine expeditions into Hindoftan ; re- 
tarning every time, except twice, laden with wealth. 

Shab ul Dien was, at lenght, tragically flain, in confequence 
of aconfpiracy formed againft his life by twenty Gickers. The 
Gickers, who inhabited the country from the Nilaab, up to the 
fort of the mountains of the Sewalic, were a race of wild bar- 
barians, without either religion or morality. * It was a cuftom 


among them, as foon as a female child was born, to carry her 


- tothe market-place, and there proclaim aloud, holding the child 


in one hand, and a knife in the other, that any perfon who 
wanted a wife might now take her, otherwife fhe was imme- 
diately put to death. By this means, they had more men than 
women, which occafioned the cuftom of feveral hufbands to 
one wife. When this wife was vifited by one of her hufbands, 
fhe fet up a mark at the door, which being obferved by any of 
the others, who might be coming on the fame errand, he im- 
mediately withdrew, til] the fignal was taken away.’ The latter 
part of the account here given of the Gickers, is very fimilar to 
what hath been related concerning the ancient Britons. 

The third part of the prefent work concludes the firft vo- 
lume, and contains the hiftory of the empire of Delhi, from the 
accefion of Sultan Cuttub, to the invafion of Timur. Cuttub 
was a prince of great generofity, aftability, capacity, and va- 
lour; but, in the latter end of his reign, he unaccountabl 
gave himfelf up to wine and pleafure. The confequence of this 
was, that his enemies, taking advantage of his luxury and in- 
dolence, obliged him to abandon the city of Ghizni. He retired 
to Lahone, where he became fenfible of his weaknefs, repented 
of his evil habits, exercifed himfelf in the practice of juftice, 
temperance, and morality, and regulated his kingdoms accord- 
ing to the beft laws of policy and wifdom. His death happened 
in the year of the Higerah 697, A. D. 1210; by a fall from his 
horfe in a match at ball, which adve:fe parties endeavoured to 
carry offon the point of their fpears. He would have nearly 
equalled the greateft heroes in fame, had not his lofs of the 
kingdom of Ghizni tarnifhed his g'ory. His liberality obtained 
him the firname of Lack Bukfh, or Beftower of Lacks. When 
@-man is praifed for generofity in Hindoftan, they fay to this 
day, * He is as generous as Sultan Cuttub ul Liew.” 

After 
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After a fucceffion of four princes, we come to what is ye, 
extraordinary in the Oriental hiftory—the reign of a woman, 
Sultana Rizia, was adorned with every qualification required in 
the ableft kings; and the {tricteft (crutineers of her ations coulg 
find in her no fault but that fhe was a female. She met, how. 
ever, with a fevere and unmerited fate; for fhe was put to 
death, when fhe had governed the empire little more that three 
years and a half. 

The two emperors who fucceeded Sultana Rizia, being de. 
pofed, after reizning but a fhort time, her brother Mamood was 
advanced to the throne. He was a wife, learned, and politic 
prince ; and it is faid, that when he appointed Balin to the pof 
of vizier, he told him, he trufted his own glory to his loya'ty 
and conduct ; therefore, to do nothing for which he could not 
anfwer to God, or that would ftain his name with injutftice to- 
wards his people, or ingratitude towards his king. 

Jn the account of this reign, we meet with one of the tradi. 
tions which are {till preferved in the eaft concerning Alexander 
the Great. ‘ Some authors inform us, fays Ferifhta, that when 
Secunder ( Alexander) was on his way to Hindoftan, fome of his 
old generals, unwilling to proceed farther, began to draw their 
feet out of the circle of his obedience. ‘The hero, upon this, 
was thrown into great perplexity, not knowing how to proceed 
with them. In this dilemma he fent a meflenger to Greece to 
advife with his old mafter Ariftotalife, (Ariftetle, the philofopher) 
who, by reafon of his age and infirmities, could not accompany 
him. When the fage read the letter, he carried the meflenger 
into the garden, where he gave orders to the gardener to root 
up all the old plants, and fet young fhoots in their places. With- 
out faying more, or writing any anfwer, he told the meflenger 
to return in haite to his matter.’ 

When the meffenger arrived, he fell upon his face before the 
king, and told him he could obtain no reply. Secunder was 
fomewhat furprized, and enquired into the particulars of the 
interview. Hearing the above relation, he fmiled, and told the 
meflenger he had brought him an excellent anfwer. He ac- 
cordingly put fome of the old mutinous officers to death, and 
cafhicred others; fupplying their places with young men who 
became more obedient to command; and thus re-eftablifhed his 
authority in the army.— 

© Sultan Mamood was very fingular in his private charac- 
ter, for, contrary to the cuftom of all princes, he kept no 
concubines. He had but one wife, whom he obliged to do 
every homely part of houfewifery ; and when fhe complained 
one day, that fhe had burnt her fingers in baking his bread, de- 
firing he might allow her a maid to affift her, he rejected her 
requeit, with faying, that he was only a truftee for the ~~ 
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and that he was determined not to burthen it with needlefs ex- 
pences. He therefore exhorted *her to perfevere in her duty 
with patience, and God would reward her in the end. ! 

« As the princes of Hindoftan never eat in public, his table 
was rather thatof a hermit, than fuitable to a great king. He 
alfo continued the whimfical notion of living by his pen. One 
day, as an Omrah was infpecting a Koran of the empcror’s 

riting before him, he pointed out a word, which he laid was 
wrong. The king, looking at it, finiled, and drew a circle 
round it. But when the critic was gone, he began to eraze 
the circle, and reftore the word, ‘This being obferved by one 
of his old attendants, he begged to know his majelty’s reafon 
for fo doing ; to which he replied, ** That he knew the word 
was originally right, but he thought it betrer to eraze froma 
paper, than touch the heart of a poor man, by bringing him 
to fhame.” Thefe might, indeed, be virtues in private life, 
but were certainly none in a fovereign; for notwithitanding the 
praifes conferred upon him by hiftorians, we muft look upon 
him rather as the reprefentation than the real fubitance of a 
ercat monarch.’ We difpute not the juttice of ths remark 5 
but there is in it fomething of a modern and European ai, 
which feems to indicate iis proceeding rather froin the hand of 
Mr. Dow, than of Ferifhta. The fame obfervetion hath oc- 
curred to us, in perufing other incidental reflections, which 
areto be met with in the prefent performance ; though per- 
haps, afterall, the tranflator hath only exprefled in a free man- 
ner the fentiments which are really to be found in the ortginah 

Mamcod was fucceeded by Balin, a prince of eminent abi- 
lities and virtues. § He took care that none but men of merit 
and family fhould be admitted to any office in his government. 
—As he was very affiduous in rewarding merit, he was no le‘s 
fo in punifhing vice. — He expelled all farterers, ufurers, pinips 
and players from his court; and being one day told, that an 
Omrah, an old fervant of the crown, who had acquired a vaft 
fortune, by ufury and monopoly in the Bazar, would prefent 
him with fome lacks of Rupees, if he would honour him 
with one word from the throne ; he rejected the propofal with 
great difdain, and faid, ** what muft his fubjects think of a 
king who fhould condefcend to hold difcourfe with a wretch fo 
infamous ?” 

Balin was fo celebrated for his generofity, that a!] the princes 
eof the Eaft, whohad been overthrown by the armis of Chingez, 
Chan, fought protection at his court. There came upwards 
of twenty of thofe unfortunate fovereigns from different coun- 
tries, who had a princely allowance, and palaces for their re- 
fidence allotted them. ‘In the retinue of thefe princes, were 
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the moft famous men for learning, war, arts and fciences, that 
Afia at that time produced. The court of Hindoftan was there. 
fore, in the days of Balin, reckoned the moft polite and mag. 
nificent in the world. The philofophers, poets and divines, 
formed a fociety which met every night, at the houfe of the 
heir apparent of the empire; another fociety of muficians, 
dancers, mimicks, players, buffoons, and ftorytellers was con- 
ftantly convened at the houfe of the emperor’s fecond fon, who 
was given to pleafure and levity. “Che Omrahs followed the 
examples of their fuperiors, fo that various focieties and clubs 
were formed in every quarter; a new city feemed to lift up its 
head, and arts to arife from the bofoms of luxury and ex. 
pence.’ | 

* We could enlarge, with pleafure, on feveral -circumftances 
and events that occur in the reign of Balin, and, efpecially, on 
the advice he gave to his fon Mahummud, but we muft haften 
to the conclufion of this article. 

Balin was fucceeded by his grandfon, Kei Kubad, a luxu- 
rious prince, who was aflaffinated, after he had governed three 
years ; and in him ended the dynafty of Ghor. The dynafty 
of Chillige commenced in Sultan Jellal, who had caufed the 
former emperor to be put to death, and whofe reign is chief 
diftinguifhed by the extraordinary ftory of Seid Molah, a fa- 
mous Dirvefh, and by the manner in which the king was cir- 
cumvented and flain by Malleck Alla, his nephew and fon-in- 
law. Mialleck Alla, called Secunder Sani, (Alexander the fe- 
fecond) became a mighty conqueror, and formed the moft ex- 
tenfive and daring projects. His hiftory and exploits conftitute 
a principal part in the volume before us, and the events he 
was concerned in were various, ftriking, and important. 
Though he was proud, luftful, and cruel, yet his abilities 
were fo great, and he exercifed fuch virtues at particular times, 
that the empire never flourifhed fo much as under his govern- 
ment. Order and juftice travelled to the moft diftant provinces, 
and magnificence raifed her head in the land. Palaces, 
mofques, univerfitics, baths, fpires, forts, and all kinds of public 
and private buildings feemed to rife, as by the power of en- 
_chantment, neither did there in any age appear fuch a concourfe 
‘of learned men from all parts. “The objeéts to which they ap- 
plied their attention were poetry, philofophy, phyfic, divi- 
nity, aftrology, mufic, morality, languages, and all the fine arts 
then known in the world. The character of Malleck Alla is 
admirably fummed up in the following manner: 

‘ If we look upon the government and policy of Alla ul 
Dien, a great king arifesto our view. If we bebold his hands, 
which are red, an inexorable tyrant appears, Had he come by 
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better means to the throne, his abilitics deferved it well; but 
he began in cruelty, and waded through blood to the end. 


‘Ambition was the favourite paffion of his foul, and from it 


frung forth, like branches, injuftice, violence, and rapine. 
Had fortune placed him at firft on high, his glory would not 
perhaps be tarnifhed with meannefs and deceit ; but in whatever 
way that flame was to pafs through the world, his tract, like 
that of a ftorm, muft have been marked with ruin. He had 
fome right as a warrior, to the title of Secunder Sani; but thefe 
two princes refembled one another in nothing but fuccefs and 
bravery. ‘The firft was polifhed and generous, the latter was 
darkand rude. They were both magnificent, and each of them 
might conquer the world, and could command it. The fer 
yants of Alla’s houfehold amounted to feventeen thoufand, and 
his pomp, wealth, and power were never equalled by any prince 
who fat before him on the throne of Hindoftan.’ 

Under the fucceeding kings, fome of whom were execrable, 
and moft of them, except ‘Tuglick Shaw, and Firofe Shaw, 
either weak or wicked, the empire gradually declined, till it 
fell into a {tate of anarchy, confufion, and diftraction. In the 
mean time, to compleat its miferies, news arrived, A. D. 1398, 
Higerah, 800, that Amir Timur had crofled the Sind, with an 
intention to conquer Hindoftan. K 

[To be concluded in our next.] ® 





The Fatal Difcovery. A Tragedy, as it is performed at the 
Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Becket. 
17609. 

HIS piece is little more than an amplification of one of 
Offian’s poems, reduced to dialogue. It is a mortifying 
confideration, that notwithftanding our boaft of a faculty which 
perceives and confiders the effential differences of things with- 
out regard to accident and mode, found will generally turn the 
balance againft fenfe ; and that ideas derive their power over the 
heart in a great degree from the terms under which they are 
conveyed. It would perhaps be impoffible to maintain the pa- 
thos and dignity of a tragic action in a dialogue between Ping- 
fing, Tang-fi, ‘Tang-hou and Hokmicrouki. ‘The names of the 
dramatic characters of this piece are almeft equally unfavour- 
able; Kathull, Durftan, Ronan, Connan and Rivine, are 

{carce compatible with poetry and diftrefs. The names of 

places are not better ; Lochlin, Elig, and Erin, ave as little fuited 

wr and elegance, as Hockley, Shad-Thames, or the 
int. 
The ation feems to be calculated for the lovers of fimplicity, 
and the dialect is uncouth, neither fuitable to the epic nor the 
Rev, March, 1769. R drama : 
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drama: we have numbers without melody, and diftrefs with. 
out intereft. There is a perpetual attempt at metaphor and ima 
gery, but except in a few inftances, it produces only fuch a 
fuccedaneum for poetry as the forced gefture, turgid emphafis, 
meafured pace, fudden. ftop, and broad ftare of a bad player, jg 
for native paffion and genuine eloquence. 

The effect of a dramatic piece upon the audience is at all 
times the fureft teft of its merit. The fpectators did not driye 
this piece from the ftage, but they yawned at its reprefenta- 
tion ; and henceforward it will probably 

* Be bleft 
Tn Agis’ bofom with eternal reft.”’ 
When Kathull is addreffed by his own people, they call hin 
“¢ King of the Ifles,” which is unnatural. He might properly be 
diftinguifhed by the country he governed, if addreffed by another 
fovereign, or by aforeigner among other fovercigns, but who 
among the family or fubjects of George the IIld, if they ad- 
drefled him, would cry, King of England ! 

The language or ftyle in which the poems attributed to Of- 
fian have been tranflated, has been copied by the author of this 
“piece with an attention that has deformed his periods, and pro- 
duced an unnatural ftiffnefs, lefs confonant to dramatic dialogue 
thaggny other compolition. Of this the following are inftances: 
-Withe:’d like the leaf 

Of Autumn is my beauty— 

J ow are the rocks— 

No delufive are thy hopes— 

Vife thy words— 

Fierce thy words —— 

Bare is his bofom— 

—FHull of forrow is the foul of Calmar 

Co'd is my welcome—ilowly fhe approaches. 
and many others, 

The metaphors are often mixed, as in the following paflage, 
where we meet with the /hattered fide of a mother: 
Sprung as ] am 

From ancieot Albion, in der evil days 
I left her /Latter'd fide. 

The immortal Mr. Hoyle, in his excellent treatife on the game 
of whitt, advifes his pupils to embrace a faw. Perhaps there are 
very few things upon earth that a man could be admonifhed to 
embrace with lefs congruity than a /aw: the author of this piece 
however tells us that fome people who were fhipwrecked em- 
braced a decom. The word embrace is here perhaps ufed with ftill 
greater impropriety than in Hoyle’s treatife. When ufed figu- 
ratively, it fhould always imply choice. A martyr who has tt 
in his choice to renounce his faith or be burnt, if he chufes 
ths fire may be faid to embrace that alternative, without nd 
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other incongruity than the figure, but a man that fuffers fhip- 
wreck, and after every effort to fave himfe!f is drowned, can- 
not be faid to embrace his doom, without an abfurdity that would 
remain if the figure was removed : 

Whoe’er eboard that luckleis veffel fail'd 

Embraced te fame inevitable doom, 
The word inevitalle, renders the impropriety more manifeft and 
ftriking. 

Some of the lines ate not verfes; as the following, 

‘Phat the warm life was not wholly fled. 

Seize the princefs ; one bold and faithful Pictt— 
The cataftrophe, with refpect to the principal character, is an- 
ticipated ;_ there is a prediction of her death at theend of the 
third act, though fhe does not perifh till the end of the fifth : 
and in fome other inftances the conduét is unfkilful. 

There is an epifode in the beginning of the third a&, which 
certain'y fhould not have been introduced, as it wholly impedes 
the action with which it has no neceflary conneétion ; this 
epifode, however will, for that reafon, lofe nothing in an ex- 
tact, that it has in the play ; we have therefore felected it asa 
fpecimen of the author’s compofition. 

Rivine comes to the cave of Orelian as a place of fafety. 


SCENE, a Cliff on the Sea-fhore, with a Cave. 


RIVINE and ORELLAN, 
Ore/, Behold the habitation of Orellana! 
For threefcore vears and ten this rock has been 
My dwelling-place ; and here I fit in forrow, 
Silent and motionlefs from morn to eve; 
Pill the fea-fowl, that {kim along the fhore, 
Fearlefs alight, and, fit:ing at my feet, 


Scream their wild notes, as if Lwas a ftone 

Or fenfelefs trunk, that could not do them harm.— 
It was not always thus; I was not born 

To mifery ; nor in the wild woods bred 

Cf favage race; fair was my morn of youth! 

With thy brave grandiire I was train’d to arms, 

His chofen warrior, and hi: trufted friend. 

But love and jealoufy furpriz’d my foul, 

Drove me from men, and bictted out my name. 
This arm flew Nanicra, 


What I] in part have heard, 

Ore]. My fory’s old, 
Thy forrow recent: but to hear my woes 
Will teach thee patience, Such as thou art now, 
Or as thou watt, e’er grief had made thee wan, 
Nemora was. Like thine, ber beauty charm’d 
Contencing prince: 3 but the gcneious maid 
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Preferr’d to princes fond Orellan’s love. 
Daily we met in woods, in groves, in glades, 
Remote and fecret. One unhappy time, 
Returning from the chace, | fought the grove. 
Enrring, I faw Namora ; her white arms 
Embrac’d a youth; her lips were join’d to his. 
My bow was in my hand; I bent it foon, 
And pierc’d them with one arrow. Ere I reach’d 
The fpot on which they fell, Namora’s eyes 
Were clos’d for ever. ‘The expiring youth 
Was her brave brother, to his native fhore 
That day return’d. His fifter’s fteps he trac’d, 
To perifh in her arms. J kneel’d me down, 
And bege’d the warrtor, tf he yet had ftrength, 
To give me death. He heard me not, he died, 
And left me living. —This bleak cave I chofe, 
My everlafting manfion. In thofe days. 
The hollow fhore refounded with my cries. 
Often the hunter haften’d from the hill, ! 
And oft the mariner fteer’d from the deep, 
And wonder’d at me. Time, that rage fubdued 
To milder grief, My tears inceffant flow’d 
Like waters from the rock. Here have I mourn’d 
An age of mancompleat. Alike to me 
Summer and winter, autumn and the fpring, 
And night and day the fame — 
Riv. Thus would I wih 
To wafte my days, a fpectacle of woe! , 
Without or change or interval. I feel 
Within myfelf a fource and {pr ng of forrew, 
"Yhat ne’er will ceafe to flow, "till death fhall ftop it. 
Surely the fpirits of the dead delight 
To be remember’d, and lamented, father. 
Ore/. Daughter, they do—my own experience tells.— 
Once every year, that day Namora died, 
A wondrous viffon comes. In the {till air 
(For not a breath then flirs the filent bay) 
Are heard the faddeft, yet the fweeteft founds, 
That ever touch d the ear or heart of man, 
The melody of woe.—Then from the fkies 
Defcend the fhadows of the murder’d pair, 
Pule as the colours of the lunar bow. 
Hov'ring before the cavern’s mouth they {pread 
Their eravs; they fix on me their pitying eyes, 
Ard, with a fhrick, they vanith into air : 
Does hoar tradition tell a tale like this? 
Was ever mortal deftiny like mine? 
To this pathetic interrogation the reader will certainly anfwer, 
6% No. 99> 


Jt is with pleafure that we extraét the following pafiages for 
their poetical beauty ; 
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=—On the high pointed rock 

That runs into the bay, Connan himfelf 

Stands like a tow’r. His angry voice he fends 

Along the roaring waves, and fhakes his {pear 

Againtt the Picts, approaching to the fhore. 

Rivine, confcious of approaching death, thus exprefles her 
ftuation : 
Now I ftand 

On the dim threfhold of the houfe of darknefs.— 
And foon after exclaims, 

To what a narrow ridge thou driv’it Rivine! 

A dreadful precipice on either hand! 

And I can only chufe which way to fall ! 

The following thought is ftriking and new. Ronan threaten- 

ing his enemy, fays, 

Each moment feems an age 

Till I avenge on thee my mighty wrongs, 

Aud give thy [pivit to the winds of beav'n. 
} We wifh we could make this part of the article longer. H 
_ ss 
The Sifter, A Comedy, by Mrs. Charlotte Lennox, 8vo, 1s. 

6d. Dodfley, &c. 1769. 





RS. Lennox is already well known as the writer of 
Shakefpeare illuftrated, the Female Quixote, and fe- 
veral other performances, which make any compliment either 
toher judgment or imagination unneceflary. 
This comedy is taken from a little novel which fhe publifhed 
fome years ago, entitled Henrietta * ; it was exhibited only one 
night at the theatre in Covent-garden ; the audience exprefled 
great difapprobation, and would not fuffer it to be given out 
for another exhibition. 
This difapprobation does not appear to be juftified on a 
perufal of the piece. Many dramatic performances of lefs merit, 
which it would be invidious to name, have heen more favour- 
ably received ; and it is pity, that a play, written by a lady, 
and by a lady who has fo often difpenfed improvement and 
pleafure from the prefs, fhould have been driven with violence 
fom the ftage, and not fuffered either to perifh hy defertion, or 
to be exhibited the ufual time, if it would bring an audience. 
It feems to have been written upon a fuppofition common to 
all who have not a familiar acquaintance with the ftage as well \o 
as with the Drama ; that the exhibition of a ftory will pleafe, in 
rer Proportion to the number of events, and intricacy of the plot. 
What will pleafe upon the ftage can be known only by thofe é 





* Commended in the 18th volume of our Review, p. 273. 
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Preferr’d to princes fond Orellan’s love. 
Daily we met in woods, in groves, in glades, 
Remote and fecret. One unhappy time, 
Returning from the chace, | fought the grove. 
Enrring, I faw Namora ; her white arms 
Embrac’d a youth; her lips were join’d to his. 
My bow was in my hand; I bent it foon, 
And pierc’d them with one arrow. Ere I reach’d 
The fpot on which they fell, Namora’s eyes 
Were clos’d for ever. ‘The expirmng youth 
Was her brave brother, to his native fhore 
That day return’d. His fifter’s fteps he trac’d, 
To perifh in her arms. I kneel’d me down, 
And bege’d the warrior, if he yet had ftrength, 
To give me death. He heard me not, he died, 
And left me living. —This bleak cave I chofe, 
My everlafting manfion. In thofe days 
The hollow fhore refounded with my cries. 
Often the hunter haften’d from the hill, 
And oft the mariner fteer'd from the deep, 
And wonder’d at me. Time, that rage fubdued 
To milder grief. My tears inceffant flow’d 
Like waters from the rock. Here have I mourn’d 
An age of mancompleat. Alike tome 
Summer and winter, autumn and the {pring, 
And night and day the fame — 

Riv. Thus would I wih 
To wafte my days, a fpectacle of woe! , 
Without or change or interval. I feel 
Within myfelf a fource and {pring of forrew, 
‘That ne’er will ceafe to flow, “till death fhall ftop it. 
Surely the fpirits of the dead delight 
To be remember’d, and lamented, father. 

Ore/. Daughter, they do—my own experience tells. — 
Once every year, that day Namora died, 
A wondrous vifron comes. In the {till air 
(For not a breath then flirs the filent bay) 
Are heard the faddeft, yet the fweeteft founds, 
That ever touch d the ear or heart of man, 
The melody of woe.—Then from the fkies 
Defcend the fhadows of the murder’d pair, 
Pale as the colours of the lunar bow. 
Hov'ring before the cavern’s mouth they fpread 
‘Their arars; they fix on me their pitying eyes, 
And, with a fhrick, they vanifh into air : 
Does hoar tradition tell a tale like this ? 
Was ever mortal deftiny like mine? 
To this pathetic interrogation the reader will certainly anfwer, 
** No.” 


It is with pleafure that we extract the following paflages for 
their poetical beauty ; 
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=n the high pointed rock 
That runs into the bay, Connan himfelf 
Stands like atow’r. His angry voice he fends 
Along the roaring waves, and thakes his {pear 
Againft the Pitts, approaching to the fhore. 
Rivine, confcious of approaching death, thus exprefles her 
ftuation : 
Now I ftand 
On the dim threfhold of the houfe of darknefs.— 
And foon after exclaims, 
To what a narrow ridge thou driv’it Rivine! 
A dreadful precipice on either hand! 
And I can only chufe which way to fall ! 
The following thought is ftriking and new. Ronan threaten- 
ing his enemy, fays, 
Each moment feems an age 
Till I avenge on thee my mighty wrongs, 
Aud give thy fpirit to the winds of beav'n. 
We wifh we could make this part of the article longer. H 





—— 


The Sifter, A Comedy, by Mrs. Charlotte Lennox, 8vo, 1s. 
6d. Dodfley, &c. 1769. 


RS. Lennox is already well known as the writer of 

Shakefpeare illuftrated, the Female Quixote, and fe- 

veral other performances, which make any compliment either 
toher judgment or imagination unneceflary. 

This comedy is taken from a little novel which fhe publifhed 
fome years ago, entitled Henrietta * ; it was exhibited only one 
night at the theatre in Covent-garden ; the audience exprefled 
great difapprobation, and would not fuffer it to be given out 
for another exhibition. 

This difapprobation does not appear to be juftified on a 
perufal of the piece. Many dramatic performances of lefs merit, 
which it would be invidious to name, have been more favour- 
ably received ; and it is pity, that a play, written by a lady, 
and by a lady who has fo often difpenfed improvement and 
pleafure from the prefs, fhould have been driven with violence 
from the ftage, and not fuffered either to perifh hy defertion, or 
to be exhibited the ufual time, if it would bring an audience. 

It feems to have been written upon a fuppofition common to 
all who have not a familiar acquaintance with the ftage as well 
as with the Drama ; that the exhibition of a ftory will pleafe, in 
Proportion to the number of events, and intricacy of the plot. 
What will pleafe upon the ftage can be known only by thofe 


* Commended in the 18th volume of our Review, p. 273. 
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who judge from experiment ; what gives power to dramatic 
fcenes whether tragic or comic, can be krown only by being 
feen and felt: the mere fpeculative g gvenius, whatever be hie 
powcr, can no more write a play than create a world: he muf 
not only have gone © ceafionally to the theatre, when a favoyr. 
ite piece has been exhibited, or into fociety, wher a few feleg 
friends have met for the re: iprocation of fentiment, he muft 
have been equally familiar with the — and the world ; he mug 
know equally art and nature ; he mutt be acquainted with cha- 
racter as weil as piinciples, a. converfant with the aimof 
infinite variety of modes in which the fame tempers and difpofi. 
tions, the fame virtues and vices, are difpiayed, by ager S, who, 
in confequence of cifferent {tations and connections, have cone 
tracted diferent babits of hit 

Character and humour are the very foul cf comedy, withor 
which, incident, fentiment, larnguace, and even wu ‘it, will de 
as a body is when the foul is wantinz, a ‘* kneaded clod.” 

W@ charaGler and humour this p'ay is certainly deficient; the 
principal parties are mere paflions perfonined; we have love, 
honour, generolity, and reicuument, without the ftriking pe- 
culiarities in their exprefiion, which coniiitute character, and 
diftinguifh one man of honour, and ene lover, from others. 

To this general cenfure, however, there is Cne exception. 
One of the dramatic perfonag res in the Si/fer is lady Autu min, 
a widow of fifty, who fancies ev ery ody. that is civil to her is 
dying for her love, and couftrues every thing that is faid or 
done, either into an oblique declaration of paffion, or a ftu 
died attempt to conceal it. ‘This character, however, has been 
fo of:en exhibited, that it has loft its power. 

One objection has been made to the moral of this piece, and 
of the novel from which the incidents are taken, which is not 
jut :-— 

Courtney is travelling tutor to Clairville, a young noble- 
man. Clairviile falls in love with a young woman fuppofed to 
be of low birth ; Courtney is afraid he fhould marry her, and 
to prevent it, fay the objectors, folicits the young woman to 
—, his ward's paffion uyon il terms, and hecome his 
miffre(s. Courtney is reprefented as a perf $ ch aracter, a man 
of difinterctted frieadfhi 'D> inflexible integrity, and puncti'1ous 
honour ; but this conduét is in the gn “degree criminal, both 
with refpect to his charge, and to the young woman. With 
re{pect to his charge Lo:d Clairville would certain Jy have wn- 
curred a greater evil vy the lots of virtue than of fortune ; ; and 
the facrifice of the young woman to his paflion, from a prin- 
ciple of honour and attachment to him, is no more defenfible 
than the ripping up an infant to lay to the foles of his feet, upon 


a fuppofition that nothing clie would cure him of a fever. 
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Ifthe facts were as thefe objectors reprefent, the objection 
would be good; but they are otherwife. 

Courtney, and the lady he is fuppofed to feduce on behalf 
of Lord Clairville, are brother and fifter; but having been 
parted in their infancy, are ftrangers to each other. The fccne 
in which he intimates an inclination to engage her in difho- 
nourable terms with Lord Clairville, is the fame in which he 
difcovers her to be his fifter. To obviate the objection that has 
been made to this fcene, it is neceflary to infert it, and the 

an ae sala 
reader of feeling and tafie will not think the introduction of it 
needs an apology. Courtney has aflumed the name of Freeman, 
Clairville that of Belmont. 

‘ Court. (alowe.) My lord has a very contented air, be has certa‘nly 
brought his miltrefs to tesms; but what thofe terms are, 1 muft endea- 
vour to fiud out. This girl, I fear, will draw him into fome rafh en- 
agement. [can form no judgment of her character and defigns, fhe 
isforeferved. Ha! here fhe comes——!I will try to found her; and 
foronce, in order to preferve my pupil, I will afiume a language fo- 
reign to my heart, 
Enter Mif: Courtney. 

Mifs Court. Mr, Freeman, is it certain that you fet out for Paris 
to-mor:ow ? 

Court. If not to-morrow, Madam, moft certainly the next day. 

Mifs Court. | have a relation in Paris, whom I have not heard from 
for feveral weeks—it is of great importince to me to have a letter 
fafely conveyed to his hands—will you execute this little commiilion 
for me! 

Court. (Receiving the letter which he puts into his pocket-book,) 
With pleature, Madam, but the honour you do me, in employing me 
upon this occafion, w:il be envied by miy friend. 

Mifs Court. Mr. Belmour icl!s me, he does net go with you, 

Court. He once rctolved otnvrwife, and Jiis affairs required it fhould 
be fo; but 1, who know o.. difficult m i: to be in love and to be wife, 
am not furprized that he has ch.nyed is mind. 

Mifs Court. (in contufion.) This is an affair which I do not 
pretend to judge of, Will you walk into the next roo. ? the coffee 
is brought in, [ going. 

Court. (cetaiping her.) Nay, bet this is an affair which concerns 
you, Madam, more than ary o her perfon—you mvft, indeed you muft, 
permit me to plead for my friend—Il know the fincerity and ardor of his 
pafiion for you— 

Mifs Ccurt. Hold, Mr. Freeman—am I to think you ferious ? 

Court. You wrowg yourfeli and me, by fuppefing 1 would jeit upon 
fo delicate a fubject. 

Mifs Court. 1s is ftrange, methinks, that you fhovld encourage 
him in the hiking, you fay, he has entertained for me! his to-.anes 
feem to be high ;. I am poor and dependant—do you think his parents 
will approve of fo unequal match? 

Court. What have parents to do with a tender engagement? 


‘Milfs Court. Ha! 
Court. 
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Court, His, I believe, have deftined his hand to another; but his 
heart, J am fure, will always be yours, 

Mifs Court. (afide, in great confufion.) What can he mean? 

Court, My friend adores you, Madam; he has the power and the 
will to make ycu happy—to place you in affluence ana fplendor—ie 
is true, that, circumfcribed by a father’s authority, he cannot offer you 
his hand —but— 

Mifs Court. No more, Sir—this infult is too plain (turns, and 
weeps). Oh! why am I thus weak?—indignation, fcorn, contempt 
would better become me. 

Court. She is ftrangely moved! in tears too !—her beautiful diforder 
affects me—furely I have been to blame. 

Mifs Court. Iwill not afk you, Sir, what you have obferved in my 
behaviour, which could encourage you to treat me thus freely.—You, 
no doubt, a& upon principle; and it is not furprizing that perfons, 
who hold riches to be the greateft good, fhould think they are more 
than an equivalent for virtue. 

Court. Charming creature ! [afide, 

Mifs Court, You boaft your friend’s rank and affluence—it belongs, 
indeed, to the great to be licentious with impunity. My humbler fate 
makes other maxims fafer. [I have been taught to think poverty a le(s 
evil than difhovour; and to afpire to that diftin@lion only, which is 
attainable by all, the diitin€tion due to virtue, 

Court. How could | harbour a profane thought of fuch a woman! 
(afide)—-I have offended fo greatly, Madam, that I hardly. dare folicit, 
much Jefs hope for pardon ; but if you knew— 

Mifs Court. No apologies, Sir, to me; your offence is general, 
and proceeds from the bad opinion you have formed of my fex; yet 
to judge of all, from an acquaintance, perhaps, with the worft, is an 
error which a man of fenfe ought furely to have avoided.—It is fineting 
againft conviction; for, whatever Jibertines pretend, the contempt 
they fee] for thofe they have feduced, is a proof of that fecret homage 
which all men pay to virtue, 

Court. 1 am afhamed and confounded at what has paft—yet permit 
me— 

Mifs Court. No more, Sir; we muft be ftrangers for the future; 
therefore return the letter I gave you, I fhall find a fitter way of con- 
veying it. 

Court. Do not, Madam, deprive me of an opportunity of doing you 
this {mall fervice. 

Mifs Court. (with fome emotion.) No, Sir, no—that letter would 
introduce you to the friendfhip of a man, whofe fentiments and con- 
duct are very different from your-.—Alas! what would his generous 
heart fuffer, were he to know the infult his filter has been fubjeéted to 
this day! [turns and weeps, 

Court, (looking earneftly at her.) Her brother !—good heaven!— 
fhould it be poffible! (takes out the letcer, and reads the direétion.) 
Ha! “To Mr. Courtney !”"—her well-known hand too !—confufion ! 
have [ then been praétifing on the virtue of my fitter! 

Mifs Cozrt, (turning towards him.) Give me the letter, Sir. 

Court. ‘The letter belongs to me; for oh! my dear Harriet, my 

amiable, 
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amiable, my virtuous fitter! I——IJ, am -Courtney——I.am your 


ther.’ : : 
By this fcene it appears that Courtney had no intention 


either to feduce his fifter to a difhoneft connection with Lord 
Clairville, or even a defire that Lord Clairville fhould form any 
{uch connection. 

It appears, on the contrary, that Courtney’s view was not to 
feduce, but only to found the perfon whom he feared Lord 
Chirville would marry, and that in order to do this he fpoke 
a language foreign from his heart. If he had found her inclined 
to become his miftrefs, he would have alleged that, as an irre- 
fragable reafon againft his making her his wife, but it does not 
appear that when the conneétion he wifhed to break was broken, 
he would have fuffered a more criminal, though perhaps in the 

eneral eftimation, a lefs imprudent one, to take place. There 
is indeed proof of the contrary, for if he had intended to get his 
pupil a miftrefs to prevent his taking a wife, he would not, in 
profecuting that intention, have fpoken a language foreign from 
his heart. ‘That I may difcover her charaéter, fays he, I will con- 
ceal my intention by a falfe appearance, I will fpeak a language 
foreign to my heart : I do not wifh to feduce her, but to difcover 
her. To difcover her I will appear defirous to feduce her, 
though Iam not. ‘* Sufpicious of your real charaéter, [fays 
he, in the play] I have infulted innocence, and heaven to 
punifh me, has turned that infult on my fifter.” He would 
have had caufe for 2 much keener felf-reproach, if, inftead of 
infulting innocence by making an experiment, he had endea- 
voured to corrupt it, that a young lord might gratify his luft 
without injury to his intereft. 

The language, throughout, is elegant, and the fentiments are 
not only juft but refined ; except that the daughter of an Earl calls 
her mother Mamma ; and that Courtney advifes Lord Clairville- 
to marry a woman he cannot love, to oblige his father. 

The word M4amma is never ufed among people of fafhion, at 
leaft out of the nurfery; and it is as abfurd to fuppofe it a 
man’s duty to take a woman’s fortune whom he cannot love, 
becaufe a father commands it, as to fuppofe it his duty, ata 
father’s command, to pick a pocket. No man has a right to 
a woman’s fortune but he that can feel for her the tender 
affection of a hufband; and perhaps there is more bafenefs and 
more guilt in forming fuch an alliance, than in the violation 
of it, by the injured party, when the cruel fraud is difcovered. 


H. 
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Art. 11. 4 Poetical Addrefs, in Favour of the Corfican:. 
4to. 18. Almon. 


N_ unknown Mafe generoufly and pathetically pleads the caufe of 

the brave Corficans, and conjures the Englifh to fhield them from 

the fword of the invader, and the yoke of flavery. Her Addrefs js 
conceived in blank verie, and the following lines may ferve as a fpe. 


cimen: 





O Corfica! for thee my bofom bleeds ; 
Amid the gioom of Solitude, for thee 
I thea the pitying tear: while fancy paints 
Thy fuferiogs—sces thy young men in their prime 
Slain with the fword, or to the yoke condemn‘d 
Of foul-deftioying bondage—Hears the moan 
And piteous wailing of thy virgin train 
Difgrac'd. deflower'd, the prey of loofe defre— 
Sees weltering in their gore, thine old men fink 
In forrow to tne grave! Who fhaii arife 
To earn the laurg] of immortal fame? 
To fhield the guiltlefs? ‘Io defend the weak ? 
And break Oppreffion’s rod? say, who hath heard 
‘The voice of Freedom calling to her fons? 
That voice which penetrates and fires the heart ; 
Roufes the powers of a€tion ; breaks the fpells 
Of Sloth ; and ftamps the image of divine 
On mortal. Lo: to Albion’s hoary cliffs 
The goddefs turns her weeping, pleading eye: 
So weeps a mother injur’d and opprefs’d ; 
So flies for fuccour to her elder- born. 


Ait. 12. The Maffacre. gto. 18. Hanfon, near St. Paul’s, 
Some hot-brained rhimefter reprefents the affair of the roth of May, 

1768, in fuch extravagant terms, that were it poffible for his wretched 

lines to go down to future times, with no other, or no trver records of 

the event which is the fubject of them, poferity might infer that the 

number of the lives loft in St. George’s Fields, (when the fUldiers fired 

on the mob, and poor Ajlen was fhot by miftake in the cow-houfe) was, 

at leaft, equal to that of the flain at the battles of Rofbach or Minden.— 

Flear how he raves: 

Mourn each Briton’s haplefs fate, 

Who fell a prey to minifter al hate : 

Ye tender parents, who for CHILDREN weep, 

Sent by vile ruffians to eternal fleep : 

Affli&ed hufbands, who deplore your wives, 

The recent comforts of your guict lives : 

Wives, who for HusBANDs icek in tears relief: 

And harmlefs babes who lifp your infant grief. 
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the above lines, it would appear, that multitudesof usBaNDs, 
wives, and CHILDREN, were cruelly majffacred, on the above-men- 
toned occafion ; and that merely to gratify the bleody difpofition of our 
minfters of ftate, and the rancour of one regiment of the foot-guards ! 
What punifhment co not fuch difboneft {cribblers merit for their vil- 
jainous mifreprefentations of the truth ! Surely the contempt of the 
public is not fufficient 

Art. 13. The Middlefex Freeholder 5 or the Triumph of Liberty. 

Addref’'d to the leading Members of the Society of the Londen 

Tavern, Supporters of the Billof Rights. By a Gentleman of 

Middlefex. 4to. 1s. Bladon. 

In thefe rbapfodical party-verfes, the Author celebrates Wilkes, and 
Glynn, and their adherents ; among whom there is a perfon diftin- 
guithed by a warm encomivom, and the name Cores :—but furely, the 
panegyrift cannot mean Humphry C / 

Difiesarding however, the extravagance of party-zeal, and confi- 
dering only the poetical merit of this irregular produétion, jt abounds 
with manly fenciments, and there are lines in it as nervous as any in 
Churchill. For inflance, after defcribing the piteous appearance of 
tne Leader oppoled to Glynn, at the Brentford eleGtion, when the 
latter was chofen, he thus concludes a flriking apottrophe to the 
little Great, 

¢ Kines may make Lords, but cannot make a Mav,’ 

And where he boldly difclaims the authority of judgment, and bids de- 
fiance to the coo) dictates of reafon, the lines have an happy wildnets and 
foirit, which cannot fail of pleafing even thofe who may condemn the 
Writer's political principles. —Having jult elanced at the famous 
riot-fcene, and 

——-—-‘ The pavements ftain’d with civil blood,’ 
the Poet at once breaks out— 

‘ Fir'd at the thought, the frantic mufe difdains 

The curd of reafon, and cool judgment’s reins ; 

Judgment,—by which the cautious bard is taught 

‘T'o prune the wild exuberance of thought, 

And reaton,—wifely promptung to reftrain, 

The turious tallies of a zealous itraia ! 

A while their dictates paticnt we obey, 

Stifle our wrath, nor pour th’ avenging lay.’"— 
In brief, if this Writer is, as we tuppofe, a juvenile bard, we think 
he diicovers, in this little effufion of party-{pirit, trong marks of a 
poetical genius, which may hereafter produce better things, provided 
he will return, fubmiflive, to the dominion of Reason, and not hold 
himfelf fuperior to the direction of JupGmentT :—and if he fhould 
alfo, for the future, deizgn to confult PRUDENCE in the choice of a 
fubject, he wiil, probably, find his account in following her advice, 


From 
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Art. 14. 4 Vindication of the Brisifh Colonies. By James Otis, 
Efq; of Bolt.n. 8vo. 1s. Bofton printed, London re- 
printed for Almon. 

This pamphiet referring efpecially to tome others publifhed in Ame- 
rica, 
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rica, is of more importance to the parties on the {pot, than to the pub. 
lic at large; as will appear from the advertifement prefixed to it: 

‘ The following traét is well known at Bofton to have been written 
by Mr. Otis; and is now republifhed, sot for any excellence in the work 
but for the eminence of the Author. We fee here the firtt leader in the 
American difputes, declaring the univerfal opinion of the colonies 
againft the authority of the Britifh parliament. 

_* Soon after the news arrived in America of pafling the flamp a@, 
Mr. Hopkins, governor of Rhode Ifland, wrote a {mall traé& on that 
fubje&t. He was anfwered by Mr. Howard, in A Letter to a Gentleman 
at Halifax. ‘This traét now offered to the public, is Mr. Otis’s reply 
to that Halifax letter.’ 

This may be fappofed a fufficient account of a pamphlet, revived, ag 
fhould appear from the given reafon, to ferve fome particular purpofe, 

For a farther idea of the literary abilities of this famous American 
patriot, fee his Rights of the Britifh Colonies afferted and proved; of 
which mention was made in our Review, vo]. xxxii. p. 151. N, 
Art. 15. An Appendix to the prefent State of the Nation. Ccn- 

taining a Reply to the Obfervations on that Pamphlet. 8vo. 1s, 

Almon. 

As we have erdeavoured to give our Readers a competent idea of the 
fpirit and import of both the State of the Nation, and of the Obferwa- 
fics, itis ufneceflary for us farther to enlarge on a controverfy which 
would require more room than our fcanty limits can afford. We hhall, 
therefore, briefly obferve, that the Author of the State, &e. replies to 
the moft material charges brought againft him by his antagoni!t, (whom 
he confiders merely as a party writer) in refpeét both of his narrative, 
and of his fate of fa&s. And, fo far as he confines himfelf to argu- 
ment, and bufinefs, he certainly merits the ferious attention of the pub- 
lic ; but as to the perfonal recriminations (for which: the Obferver had, 
indeed, given him too much provocation) we can only fay, that we aie 
truly forry to fee writers of fuch abilities and eminence adu/ing cach 
other with fuch afperity and ill-nature, as by no means confiits with the 
urbanity of literature, and the dignity and candour of a liberal mind. 
Art. 16. An Epifile to “funius Silanus, from Cornelius Scipio. 

| 8vo. 6d. Becket. 

From the dedication of this keen invective, we colleé that Mr, 
George Grenville did, on a late occafion, vote in favour of Mr. Wilkes: 
Mr. G. is, therefore, Junius Silanus, and the ingenious writer of this 
epiftle is the renowned Scipio. The Romax Siianus, at the time of 
Catiline’s confpiracy, was conful eleét; ‘ he firft,’? fays our Britifh 
Scipio, * gave his vote againft Catiline, then changed his mind, and 
voted for * him.’ * Scipio,’ adds he, ‘ who afterwards was killed in 
Africa, fighting for the liberties of his country, wrote Silanus this famous 





* Our Author feems to have made a little too free with hillory, as 
well as with the character and conduét of the conful Silanus ; for we 
cannot find that ever he retra&ed his firtt judgment againft the famous 
wr at or afterwards voted for him: though he ccondefcended, in 
conformity to Czfar’s opinion, who was ftrenuous for lenient mea: 
fares, to foften the feveritv of his tone. 


epiftie, 
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‘le, in which he arraigns his conduét, and renounces his friendfhip.’ 
This is the writer’s plan; and under this cover has he moft feverely 
srraigned the conduct of Mr. G. His letter is a very {pirited one, and 
the Ronan ftyle and manner is not ill imitated. he 
Art. 17: Confiderations on the Dependencies of Great Britain. 

With obfervations on a pamphlet intituled The Prefent State of the 

Nation. 8vo. 2s. Almon. 

This Writer admits the facts afferted in the State of the Nation, but 
objeéts to the refources propofed, in the inftances of Ireland and 
Americas From a comparative view of England and Ireland, he etta- 
blihhes that the latter pays already much more than its proportion of 
taxes ; and, founded on the different circumftances of the two nations, 
he propofes by the way, a fpeedy method of difcharging our national 
debt, but alas in a manner that Englifomen would rather pay the debt 
of nature at once, than even to think of fuch an expedient! His plan 
is as follows : hike 

‘ The expences of every inhabitant of Great Britain, from the ki 
tothe beggar, are eftimated at 10]. per head : thofe of Ireland do not 
exceed 21. 10s.—And here I cannot avoid fubjoining an obfervation 
on this fubjeét, made by a perfon of the greateft eloquence and abili- 
ties: ‘* Bread and beer are the neceffaries of life in England, milk and 
falt the luxuries of Ireland ; and it is their luxury, and not their poverty, 
that difables the people of England to bear more taxes ; for, if they 
would live but as the inhabitants of Jreland, and reduce their annual 
expence from rol. to 21. 108. each, their annual expence would de- 
creafe from eighty millions to twenty; which would make a faving of 
fixty millions each year. So that the whole national debt of England 
would be paid off, if the people would confent to live but two years 
and a half, as the people of Ireland are condemned to live perhaps 


for ever.” 


‘ Thefe difproportions are amazing, yet they certainly fubfift ; and if 
it bein a great degree difficult for the people of England utterly to 
alter their manner of living, let them retrench, i# /ome degree, or at 
leaft let them ceafe to call on frugality and indigence to fupply, not 
their wants, but their /uxuries. It may indeed be irk/ome to men to 
fubitraé&t any thing from fuperfluities, to which they have been accuf- 
tomed, but to fubftraé&t from the neceflaries of life is impofpble. Fru- 
pality is a refource, which has not yet been tried in England—in 
Ireland it has been tried as far as it will go. ) 

‘ If lands in Ireland have of late rifen in their value, it is in a great 
meafure owing to the avidity of the landlord, and the pa-fimonious 
habits of the tenant, who pays the former the whole of the advance, 
and flill referves no more than exiftence to himfelf. Provifions too are 
growing very nearly as dear in Ireland, as in England; bat in the 
latter, as this dearnefs proceeds from the plenty of money, in Ireland 
it is the confequence of the fcarcity of provilion,—For let a country be 
ever fo fertile in itfelf, if it have not a refource againft fuperfluity by 
foreign trade, it never will be able to fupply itfelf;—and accordingly, 
with all its natural advantages, Ireland has always been obliged to 
import from other countries a great proportion of her con/umption of 
Corn; and at this day, with all her boafted improvement, induftry, 
and falutary laws, fhe is yet unable to feed her own inhabitants, but 
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is obliged to fend near 150,000/. per annum out of the kingdom fy 
different kinds of grain. And by a paper lately publifhed by the Dub. 
lin fociety, it appears, that of two millions of money fent abroad, for 
foreign articles, one million is for commodities which Ireland might 
provide for itfelf. Is there not almoft a sebellion in England when the 
people cannot eafily get the beft white bread ? 

‘ How different is the cafe of Ireland! The tumults which lately 
were raifed in that kingdom, were the irregular difcontents of a def. 
perate people, who, through the rapacity of /andlords, and variety of 
extortion exercifed by dealers in tythes, found it almoft impofiible 5 
the hardeft labour to procure potatoes. This was downright rebellion ! 

‘ The common people of England generally feed on wheaten bread, 
butter, cheefe, bacon, and beer ; whereas in Ireland, the northern peo. 
ple live on oaten bread and milk ; thofe of the fouth and weft upiyer. 
fally on potatoes ; to which fcarcely. any of them afpire to ada milk, 
the whole year round, but really and truly (however improbable it may 
-be to an Englifhman) do frequently fupport themfelves by nothing ‘but 
potatoes and water.’ 

Not to enter into the detail of particulars prodaced by our Author, 
his reprefentation of the political ftate of Ireland appeais fummarily in 
the following extract : . 

* In fhort, whether the taxes of Ireland be confidered colletively or 
in detail, they will be found heavier than thofe in England; for how- 
ever people difagree, as to the minute materials of calculation, yet it 
muft be admitted, that Ireland pays one eighth of the fum that England 
pays, and it is impoffible to doubt, that England is ten times as rich, 
Thefe are two faéts, upon which there can be no differeece of opinion, 
and the conclafion is certain and obvious. Let me likewife add, that 
the taxes are particularly oppreflive in Ireland, becaufe they are paid 
by about ome fourth of the community, three fourths living without the 
“ufe almoft of any one taxable article, for potatoes are not yet excifed; 
and hearth-money and tobacco duties are the only taxes to which they 
can be liable: whereas the taxes in England are not only in quantity 
lighter, but in egwality more imperceptible, We muft, however, ac- 
knowledge, that the propofition, which this awthor mzkes to Ircland, 
is conceived in terms of liberality, and, | really believe, with fair in- 
tentions towards that kingdom: but he argues from a remote view of 
a country under circumftances of depreflion, which are inconceivable 
to him; and the advantageous enlargement of commerce, which be 
would confer on Ireland, both juflice and policy require that fhe fhould 
pofiefs, merely to enable her to fupport her prefent contribution. But 
when fhe is already ftrained beyond her ftrength, when England, with 
all her complaints, is diminifbing her national debt, and Ireland encrea- 
fimg hers; when the former is mending, tho’ flowly, in her eircum- 
flances, and the latter not flowly growing worfe, even in a time of 
peace, of laying up, or at leaft of recovering, it would be fomewhat hard 
to expect that the fhould purchafe, by a certain incumbrance, a probable 
alleviation ; and for a precarious rivalfhip with France in the woollen 
trade, or fome fuch commercial lottery, fend away fo great a propot- 
tion (even one fifth) of the current cafh of the kingdom, over and above 
the immenfe fums already remitted to England from that country. 

* Ireland is an ifland, which may certainly boaft of natural a 
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pot they have hitherto been generally either unimproved or unem- 
sloyed ; with fine harbours, but little commerce, and a fruitful foil, 
byt little affitted as yet by cultivation. It contains about eleven mil- 
fons of Irifh plantation acres; not above two thirds of which are 
inhabited, and not one half under any reafonable degree of cultivation, 
which is evident, from its never yet having been able to produce corn 
nearly equal to the confumption of a country, which has the fewelft 
jahabitants, and thofe too a people who confume lefs than any people 
perhaps in the world ; taxed in a greater proportion than Britain, with 
agreat majority of its inhabitants too miferable from their poverty to 
contribute to the fupplies, and about two thirds debarred by religious 

icy, from almoft every opportunity of contributing to the wealth, or 
frength of the country. Who, becaufe they are not fuppoled to be 
attached to the government by priaciple, are not to be bound ¢o it by 
intereff ; and by the evil conftruction of well-defigned Jaws, are not 
fuffered to depofite with the ftate, even hoffages for their loyalty,—Who 
are not allowed either incitements to induftry, or pledges of fidelity, 
by being precluded from enjoying fecurity for their money, or any 
valuable poffeflion in their land.—Who are kept by the laws in a ftate 
of preparation for revolt, with their properties as transferable as their 
perions, without hazard, attachment or obligation to reltrain them ; in 
hort, without avy intereft in the public pretervation.’ 

It was not until the reign of James ], that any meafutes were ferioufly 

ken to humanize the native Irifh, and eftablith a civil policy over 
thecountry: and fo unhappily have thefe good works procesded, that at 
this time, much of the one requires to be undone, in order that the 
other may be effected. 
The Author enters into an examination of the trade of Ireland, in 
whith he contends that the reitriftions under which it labours, have 
operated to the difadvantage of both England and Ireland; and that 
France alone hath reaped benefit by them. 

Having, from the whole of his remarks on the ftate of Ircland, proved 
that the propofed fum cannot be drawn from that country ; the Author 
enters into the argument of American taxation, of which he is not dif- 
poled to think more favourably ; as he entirely adopts the American fide 
of the queition. 

The two refources provided in the State of the Nation, being thus fet 
‘Je, we arciefoin a more hopelefs condition than ever; the expedients 
pointed out in their fead, though more proper and equitable, being ftill 
lefs feafible. For if individuals feldom refume habits of temperance and 
Geconciay after once indulging a vicious courfe .of life, how can it be 
reaionaviy hoped chat a nation compofed of individuals in this corrupted 
Mate, fortified in licentioufnels by the countenance they afford each 
other, will ever be reformed? If fuch a wonder is to be effected, it 
muft be in a miraculous manner: our firft corrupters muft fet the ex- 
ample of virtuous reforination ; in fuch cafe the flavifh imitation of our 
luperiors, may once at /eaf? be meritorious and advantageous, After 
this remark we fhall vive our Readers the propof:l that o e:fioned ic: 

if England be overburdened by taxes, let her at leat be- 
gin with reducing fome of her uanecefiry exneuce:,———let her 
eftabl fh fome ceconomy, let her regulate her land-tay, which 
Sin its di/pofstion the moh amequal, and in itfel/f ihe woit unexception- 

able 
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able tax, for the policy of England. Let not 1,800,c00/, 

‘annually be raifed by lottery on the fubjeét, more than the tate re. 

ceives, nor other articles of fupply be warped to gratuities.—Let not 

the public treafure be perverted to private favours, or the pubiic good 
betrayed to popular prejudices.—Let not the taxes on necefaries be 
transferred to /uperfluities; or at leaft fuffer not the habits of luxury to 
confound the two terms, as convertible or fynonimous ;—and, above all, 
ehablife agriculture on a regular and uniform exportation ; and that will 
produce not only plenty, but wealth.—If, however. after this, England 
fhould fee! diftrefs ; let her dependencies, if they be able, affit her :— 

But the firft ftep is, to make them fo. Let Ireland and the colonies en. 

joy every degree of commerce, compatible with the trade of England.— 

I wifh for no more: and their acquifitions, after a progrefs conferrin 

benefits as they flow, will finally fettle in England. —This will refulr 

from the natural courfe of things: if it did not, it might be fo diretted 
by the external fuperintendeucy and commercial policy of the Britith legif- 

Jature,—And this is the utmoit extent of taxation, that one people can 

exercife over another, | 

‘ If there were any fuch minifter in England as that great Sully, 
whom this Author celebrates, he would feel the excellence of this re- 
fletion, ** That the beft means of making the dependencies of the 
empire w/eful, are to make them Aappy, and the bett way to tax them, 
is to confer benefits upon them,” 

This might be good phyfic, were there any hopes of having it ad- 
miniftered : but our political phyficians appear to refemble certain In- 
dian doétors, who are faid, if they defpair of recovering their patients, 
to confule their own reputation by prefcribing fomething very difficult 
or impoffible to be procured ; that the death of the fick may be attri- 
buted to the want of the remedy. N. 
Art. 18. An Account of all Minies which have been iffued and pai 

out of the Receipt of his Majefty’s Exchequer, to any Perfon or 

Perfons, on Account of the Privy Purfe, Secret Service, Penfuns, 

Bounties, or any Sum or Sums of Money to any Perfon or Perfons 

whatfoever, without Account, from the 25th of March 1721, to 

the 25th of March 1725. Folio. 3s. Wilkie. 1769. 

Some late enquiries feem to have given birth to this publication, for 
the infpection of the members of the houfe of commons. ‘The amount 
of the tour years account, is 2.9¢8,7351. 2s. od. 

Art. 19. An Inquiry into the Rights of the Britifo Colonies; intend- 
ed as an Anfwer to \he Regulations lately made concerning 
the Colonies, and the Taxes impofed upon them confidered *. 
In a Letter addreffed to the Author of that Pamphlet. By Ri- 
chard Bland, of Virginia, 8vo, Williamfburg printed; 
London re-printed for Almon. 

Mr. Bland is by no means a bad advocate for his countrymen on the 
other fide the Atlantic, e 
* See Rev. vol, 32. p. 150. 

Art. 20. Serious Hints to Adminiftration. By a Member of 

P—m—t. 8vo. 1s. Ridley. - 
Tt is much eafier to find fault, than to offer advice worth followings 


and thefe loefe rambling hints are matter of reproach rather than of 
counie!. 
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counfel, If the author is really the repre/entative he prefeffes to be, 
gnd cannot talk in P tto better purpote than he writes to the 
yblic, the beft Azzt that can be given him, is to fend to his 
conficuents for inftructions, that he may have tome plan to proceed 
20N, , , 
. Art. 21. An Effay on Patriatifm. 8vo. 15s. . Rivington. 
A verbole analyzation of patriotiim into its component parts; by 
which operation, it is divided, fubdivided, fplir, diltinguithed, and te- 
dioufly amplified, until the original idea becomes too complex and con- 
fyled for common, or, perhaps, for any appichenfion, ‘The defign af 
it feems to be,. princi, ally, to exclude the pretentions of a certain po- 
pular gentleman to this noble principle of action. Nn 

® 





MiscELLANEOUS. 


Art. 22. The Fuir Sex vindicated from Folly and Extravagance. By 
the Rev. James Penn, Vicar of Clavering, Effex, &c. 8vo, 
6d. Blyth, &e. 
Mr. Penn here colleéts a number of charges againft the fair fex; and 

then axtempts their vindicatron, by recriminating their accufers, the 

men. Neither fex, we believe, will thank him tor his officcous inter- 
meddling between them. 


Art. 23. 4n Effay on the Life of David Gregory, D. D. late Dean 
of Chrift church, Oxford. 8vo. 3s, Fletcher. 


Not a regular piece of biography, but an eulogium on Dr. G, on ac- 


’ count of his generofity and benevolence while he was mailer of Sher- 


borne hofpital, near Durbam, and his great improvements at Chrift- 

church, after his advancement to the iuperintendency -of that noble 

college.—At the clofe of his effay, the Author takes occafion to fay 
fome handfome things of Dr. Markham, the worthy fucceflor of Dr. 

Gregory. 

Art, 24. Reports by Fames Brindley, Engincer ; Thomas Yeoman, 
Engineer, and FP. R.S. and ‘fchn Golborne, Engineer ; relative 
toa navigable Communication betwixt the Friths of Forth and 
Chde. With Obfervations. ato. 4s. Edinburgh, Balfour, 
&c. 1768. Sold by Becket and Co. in London. 

Great improvements are here made on Mr, Smeaton’s plan, men- 
tioned in the 36th volume of our Review. p. 4033 wich very confide - 
able favings in the article of expence. Th's North-Britifh navigation 
fcheme, appezrs to be a noble undertaking, and will, we hope, be at- 


, tended with all the advantages which the laudable projectors of it had 


in view, both to the public and to themfelves. 

Art. 25. 4 Grammar of the Englifh Language, in two Treaties. 
The firjt, containing Rules for- every Part of its Confrucion ; 
with a Praxis beth of true and falfe Englifh, fhewing how the 
Rules are to be applied in refolving the true, and in reétifying the 
falfe. The fecond, fhewing the Nature of the f-v.real Parts of 
Speech, and the Reafons of every, Part of Conftrudiom, By 
William Ward, M. A. Mafter of the Grammar-School at 

Rev. March, 1768, S Beverley, 
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Beverley, in the County of York, 12mo. 3s. 6d, York 

printed, for Etherington. 

thele treaufes are drawo from a larger work, publifhed about four 
years ago; fce Rev. vol. 32. p. 289.—The author appears to have 
ttudied carefully, and to be perfeétly well acquainted with, the princi- 
ples of Grammar: no modern Grammaprian, indeed, as far as we know, 
has treated his fubjeét with greater accuracy or precifion. ‘Thofe whe 
are converfant with the theory of Grammar, wiil find, by attentively 
perufing his larger work, that he has given fuch an account of the 
conceptions annexed ta nouns and verbs as enables us, from the very 
nature of thefe conceptions, to deduce the reafons of every part of con- 
figastion, and that the principles upon which his fyitem is eftablithed 
aré very fimple and evident, tf duly confidered.——The work now 
before us is chiefly intended for the ufe of learners, and thofe mafters 
who fhall take the trouble of entering fully into the »uthor’s ideas, will 
find, notwithitanding the obfcurity of fome parts of it, that it is a very 
ufeful and initructive performance. R 


NoveEts, 


Art. 26. The Hiftory of Fack Wilkes, a Lover of Liberty, 
12mo. 2 vols. 6s. Gardner. 

It is, of late, become fafhionable with fome people, to make a jeft 
of Liperty, in order to ridicule tre caufe of a popular perfon, ren- 
dered famous by his oppofition to certain acts of power ; but with what 
propriety they do tnis, is left to their own refleétion: and it may be 
alfo referred to thofe who are weak or bafe enough to enter wolunteers 
in fuch fervice, to confider under what banner they really engage, when 
they diiclaim that of liberty; an akernative, perhaps, but feldom re- 
flected on ! : 

The title of this romance is, however, the worft part of it, as being 
calculated to deceive the reader by a fruitlefs expeétation of feeing an 
hiftory of our famous advocate for political liberty ; whereas, in truth, 
he will find this Jack Wilkes to be mercly a feigned charatter, to which 
the name of Jack Shepherd would have been equally fuitable, had 1t 
beer equally temporary and popular. He is an abandoned rake, fub- 
iifting by gaming. and juftifying all his licentioufnefs by an abufe of 
the facred principle of libesty, which is thus weakly and abfurdly held 
up to ridicule-—Neverthelefs, confidering the book fimply as a novel, 
there have been more contemptible things written: the ideal adventures 
of the worthlefs hero of the tale making but a {mall part of the per- 
formance, ’ 

Art. 27. The Artlefs Lovers: a Novel: Ina Series of Letters 

from Mifs Lucy Wheatly in Town, to Mifs Annabell Grier- 

fon, inthe Country. 12mo. 2 Vols. 6s. Wilkie. 

In this natural, fentimental tale, the want of a rapid fucceffion of ex 
traordinary incidents, is compenfated by the good moral princi ples of con- 
du& infinuated through the whole: but whether this compenfayon wil 
be accepted by the majority’ of novel readers, is fomewhat to be que! 
tioned, Mifs Lucy Wheatly, a very good kind of unfafhionable girl, 
is indeed the reverie of the Modern Wife*, be ng quite difgufted with 


* ove ine preceuiny volume of our incview, Pe 4tl. ihe 
= i 
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the unprofitable and dangerous round of diffipation which engroffes 
steel life in the metropolis ; in which refpect the general tendency of 
both novels bear fome refemblance. y 
Art. 28. The Reclaimed Libertine; or the Hiftary of the EHonour- 
able Charles Belmont Efg,; and Mifs Melvill, An a Series of 
Letters. 12mo. 2 Vols. 6s. Noble. 
‘This title alone will fufficiently hint to the Reader, that the honour- 
able Charles Belmont mace difhonourable propofals to M fs Melvill ; 
hot that he became at Jaft a convert to her exalied virtue, and was fo 
fr reclaimed as to make her his lawful wife, It is obvious that our 
Author had the Lovelace of Richardfon in view, when the character of 
Belmont was under confideration. 


° 
Art. 29. The Rational Lovers: or the Hiftory of Sir Charles Leu- 

um, and Mrs. Frances Fermor. 2 Vols. 12mo. 6s. Noble. 

A forrowful tale of fentiniental diftrefs, brought on a young baronet 
of fiverand twenty, by a cruel widow of thirty 5 whofe fell-denial with- 
held her from confenting to make herfelf and the faid young baronet 
happy, becaufe fhe was born a few years before him, until his hopelefs 
love reduced him to the point of death: fhe then gracioufly fubmitred 
to become a lady of affluent fortune, in pure compaffion to the dying 
fwain; and fo he recovered, and was married. N. 


Art. 30. The Hiflory of Lord Clayton and Mifs Meredith. 12mo. 
2 Vols. 6s. Robinfon and Roberts. 

Ill imagined, ill written, ill priated, and—the author will probably 
add—very tl] reviewed. 
Art. 31. The Delicate Embarrafments. A Nevel. Small 8yo, 

2 Vols. 6s. Robinfon and Roberts. 

Thefe embarraffments are occafioned by rivalfhips in Jove; and by 
the ambition of a city knight who would force his daughter to marry a 
baronet, for the fake of conferring on her ati:le. The cuizen is mot 
wickedly made an objec of ridicule throughout the whole work, the 
old joke of cuckoldom not excepted ; but this fpecies of wic is rather 
ftale, now, when trade and gentility are no longer confidered as incom- 
patible with each other. N 


MATHEMATICAL. 


Art. 32. Mechanics: or, the Doéirine of Motion.- Ccomprebend- 
ing, t. The general Laws of Alotion, 2. The Defcent of Bodies 
perpendicularly, and down inclined Planes, and alfo wn curve Sur- 
faces. 3. Motion of Pendulums, Centers of Gravity, Equilibrium 
of Beams of Timber, and their Forces and Dire@ions. 4. Me- 
chanical Powers. §. Comparative Strength of Timber and its 
Sirefs. The Powers of Engines, their Motion, and Friéiion. 
fiydi oftatics and Pneumatics. By W. Emerfon. 8vo. 
bound. Nourfe, 1769. ! 

The volume before us confifts of three parts. The firft comprehences 
the feveral particulars above-mentioned, relcting to the various powers 
of mechanics, and the laws of motion ; this part of the volume is not an 
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entire new work, but rather an abftract* of the Author’s former, and 
larger, book on this fubjeé, publifhed, if we miftake not, in t7545 and 
of which an account was given in the 11th volume of our Review,— 
The fecond part treats on ‘ the projection of the {phere, orthographic, 
fiereographic, and gnomonical: both demonftrating the principles and 
explaining the practice of thefe three fevers] forts of projection :’—this is 
the feecnd edition of this particular trea:ife.—The third part treats of 
‘ the laws of centripetal and centrifugal foice, fhewing the motion of 
bodies in circular orbits, and in the conic fections, and other curves,’ 
This part may be confidered as a very ufeful introduction to aftronomy ; 
jn as much <s tt contains the explanation of that doctrine upon which all 
aiMonomica! fcience is grounded, and without the knowlege of which, 
as Mr. F. obferves, in his preface, no rational account can be piven of 
the motions of any of the celeitial bodies. 


* And chiefly intended by M-. E. as an introduGion to his larger 
work ; in which are fome mattcrs of higher import, and more difficult 
attainment, than the contents of this new publication, 


RELIGtowus and CONTROVERSIAL. 


Art. 33. The way to Holine/s and Peace: being a Letter to one 
who requefied toknow what he mufi dot be faved. Ta which is 
added, a Letter to a young Gentleman under the deepeft heart- 
fet Afidiim. 12m0,. 6d. Robinfon and Roberts. 

i he anitruciion contained in this litile tract, is of that fort which (with 
our church cztechifm) maintains, that we are by nature born in fia, 
and the children of wrah; and thar, in order to be faved, we mutft be 
made the children of grace: i. e. be born agaiae This do€trine of the 
New Birth, 3s the hinge upon which the whole of thefe two letters 
turn.—Moral virtue is nothing: the being a good man is nothing :— 
* if you die void of the fpirit of Chrift, you will depart aaked and 
uncloathed +, without a robe of righteoufnefs, and nothing to cover 
your pvor foul from the wrath of Gcd.’—All this may be-very pioufly 
meant; but itis to be feared that hypothefes of this kind, thou,h 
fourded on particular texts of (cripture, are not always inculcated in 
fuch a manner as to have the happy tendency which our unknown 
Author, and all who write or preach on the fame principles, may fin- 
cere'y wifh them to have: fuch leaders Have fometimes drawn ignorant, 
unwary perfons into enthufiafn, and driven ochers into melancholy, to 
defpair, and to a ftate of mind little better than lunacy. 


+ If the dofirine be orthoJox, never mind the language. 


A't. 34. The Univerful Prayer-baok ; or Chriftian’s Affifiant. Con- 
' taining Meditations and Prayers for every Day in the Week; 
a Difcourfe on the Nature and End of the Lord’s Supper; 
with Preparations for the worthy Reception of the Holy 9a- 
crament; feveral zealous Exhortations, religious Hymns, 
and Thankfgivings, with Devotions fora Family and private 
Prayers, adapted to all the States and Conditions of Life. 
To which are added, Difcourfes and Devotions proper to the 
Feafts and Fafts of the Church of England; a Hiftory — 
yude 
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Sabbath-day, with fpiritual Employment for the fame; a 
new Expofition of the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and the 
Ten Commandments. Together with an Account of the 

Lives, Writings, and Sufferings of the feveral Apoftles, 

Evangelifts, and Martyrs, who are commemorated by the 

Church as Witnefles to the Truths of the Gofpel. Now firft 

ublithed from the original Manufcripts of a lare Right Rev. 

Bifrop, by the Suffrage and under the Direction of Two eni- 

nent Divines. 12mo. 38. Griffin. 1769. 

What.can. this author, or this pair of authors, mean by the title of 
this book 2 The Univerfal Prayer Book ! How falle, how abfurd, how 
contradi€tory with itfelf is this fpiritual bill of fare ! ‘The entertainment 
pere provided, for the mental repaft of all mankind, is, indeed, fo for 
from being well {vited to their different palates and cravings, that it 
will, in fact, prove agreeable or ufeful to very few of them, The 
book, in brief, and without metaphor, is obvioufly not calculated for 
the profefiors of any re!igion but the Chrift an; and Chriftendom coms 
prehends out a fmall part of the habitable globe. Of the Chriftians, 
too, it will iuit but a very inconfiderable number, viz. the members of 
the cftablifhed church of England: and even of tho‘e none will entirely 
approve it, who are not believers in the Athanafian doétrine of the Tri- 
nity.—And now what becomes of the univer/aiity of this performance ? 
But fach vague and puffing pretenfions are not to be wondered at. 
The generality of thefe pre-compofed forms of devotion are known to- 
be mere pieces of author-craft, or bookfeller’s jobs; and when the 
latter happens to be the cafe, the title-pages of them are ufually manu 
fativred by the venders ; among whom the comprehenfive word Uxi- 
verjal bas, of late, been a favourite term, We have Univerfal Maga 
zines, Univerfal Jett-books, Univerfal Hiltory-books, Univerfal Prayer- 
books, and even Universat Bisres.—But how fhameful it is thus 
to reduce religion itfelf to a mere manufacture! A trade which, we 
are thoroughly perfuaded, does more harm to the Chriftian fcheme, by 
debafing and proftituting its facred ordinances and duties to the defpi- 
cable arts of puffing and tricking, in order to impofe on ignorance and 
credulity,—than a!l the impious publications of ail the Woolltons, To- 
lands, Bolingbrokes, and Annets, that ever (cribvled. 

Art. 35. Ten Sermons on Praétical Subjefs. By Thomas Fanch., 

8vo. 4s. fewed. Keith. 1768. 

Thefe are good, old-fathioned difcourfes, weli adapted to the edifi- 
cation of fuch readers as do not require elegant language, polithed pe- 
rod, tefined fentiments, or philofophical fpeeulations. The author is 
nota Clatke, a Sherlock, an Abernethy, or a Foiler ; but he feems to 
bea ferious, p'ain, pious, orthodox preacher, who'e abilities are properly 
funed to the uncerfiandings and conceptions of a country didlenting 
congregation, ; 

Art. 36. The Church of England vindicated from the Charge of Are 
miniaiijm; and the Cafe of Arminion Subfcription particularly 
confidered: in a Letter to the Rev. Dr. Nowe. Occaficned by 
fome Pafages in that Gentleman's Anfwer to Pietas Oxonienfis. 


By 
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By a Prefbyter of the Church of England. 8vo. 1s, 64, 
. : mj ~ 

aa bi'1 Min Sot lac yy 
The unknown Author of fhis traét, appears to be’a powerful cat 

pion for Calvinifm; and his arguments to prove, in oppofition to Dr, 

Nowell, that the principles of tie church of England are truly Calvi. 

niftical, are worthy of the Doétor’s moit icrious attention—efpecially 

fhou'd he deem it expedient to re-enter the lifts, in defence of his An- 
iwer * to Pietas Oxonien/is, againit the attacks of that writer +, and this 
his notable ally. 

® See Review for November laf, p. 415. 

+ Sze Review for January lat, p. 70. 

Art. 37. 4 brief Defence of the divine Infiitution of the Epifcopal 
Order , and of the Superiority of Bifhops over the inferior Clergy, 
the Prefbyters and Deacons. By a Prefbyter of the Church of 
England. In Anfwer to a Pamphlet lately publifhed, inti- 
tled, Epifcopacyt. 8vo. 3s. Bathurft. 

For an account of the pamphlet to which the prefent performance is 
intended as an aniwer, we muft refer our readers to the Catalogue in 
our Review for Auguft, 1755. his anonymous Prefbyter of the 
Charch of England offers feveral arsuments in favor of Diocefan Epif- 
copacy, and labors to anfwer the objections which are brought againtt 
it; whether his reafoning be {fufficiently valid, to eftablifh the aivine 
right, or divine inftitution of the Epifcopal order, according to the wri- 
ter’s propofal in his title-page, we leave the reader to determine for 
himfelf: but it may be afked, whether the claim of a divine inititution 
does not require fomething more than probahdle inferences and deductions 
for its fupport? does it not feem, to demand iome clear and expreis 
determination of Scripture in its favor? We do not, however, pretend 
to enter into the controverfy, and fhall only farther obferve as to the 
prefent work, that our author frequently complains of the /atyrieal and 
ludicrous wit which Mr. How who wrote the bcforementioned treatife, 
employs upon the fubject: Sarcafm and Satyr, doubtlefs, are very un- 
fuitable to the nature of learned and ferious enquiries after truth: and 
we are forry to obferve that our prefent author himfelf does not appear 
to be entirely exempt from the charge of a contemptuous fupercilioufnels 
and illiberal behaviour ; particularly in the foliowing refleGion, which, 
under thelrer, indeed, of a quotation from Mr. Whiie, he cafts upon a 
refpectable body of men. Speaking of the emoluments of the eftablifhed 
church, he fays, * Thefe fame preferments are fo languifhed after, and 
fo feldom out of the thoughts or our diffenting teachers, for the mott 
part, that they hardly know how to draw their pens, be the fubjec&t they 
write upon almoft what it will, without harping upon them.’ ° 

, t Written by Mr. * shag , Hi. 


S ER MON S&S, 

I. Preached at Lambeth Chapel, Feb. 12, 1769, at the Con- 
fecration of the Bifhop of Landaff. By Thomas Balguy, D. D. 
Archdeacon of Winchefter. Davis and Reymers. 

II. Before the Houfe of Lords, Jan. 30, 1769. By the Bi- 
fhop of St. David’s. White, &c. A 

: II. 
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11f. A Sermon. By the Rev. John Horne, Minifter of New 
Brentford. gto. 1s. Almon. 

4 fuperficial {crap of declamation, on ‘ the precarious tenure of human 
Giendthip ; which, like a pointed f, ear, feldom fails to pierce thro’ thole 
who lean upon it.’ Hence the prcacher infers that it fhould be ‘ our 
wigom, as it is our duty, to place our confidence in God ’—*.Let God 
only be followed as our guide, and trufted as our familiar friend.’ 
The APPLICATION, perhaps, hath fome refpeét to the cafe of Mr. 
Wikes. The text is Pf.lv. ver, 12, 14. Common Prayer Book tran/- 

ti0m. 

“ IV. Confcto ed Clerum in Synodo Provinciali Cantuarenfis Pro- 
vinie; AD D Pauli, die 25° Fanuarit, A.D. 1769. Ha- 
pita, a Gulielme Markham, LL.D. Ewlefie Chrifti, Oxon. De- 
cana, Fuffu Reverendiffimi, Accedit Oratiuncula. 4to.. 1. Payne, &c. 


4 











CORRESPONDENCE, 

E have received, from Docior Percival, fome remarks on our 
account of his Essay on WarTea, in the Review for January 

jait. The Dr. candidly acknowledges that the analyfis of the Maa- 
chefter ppmp waters by means of evaporation, cryftallizaticn, &c. would 
have afcertained their component parts with more precifion, than the 
chemical tefts which he applied. But even this method, he fays, woyld 
have been attended with uncertainty, becaufe heat decompofes many 
faline bodies ; and to determine the compofition of the refiduum, re- 
courfe muft have been had to the fame criteria which he employed, 
He adds likewife, that it would have been an endlefs trouble, thus to 
analyfe thirty different pump waters.—With refpeét to the exiftence of 
a {mall proportion of alum in che Manchefter pump waters, the Door 
is till of opinion, that it is at leaft rendered probable, if not clearly 
evinced by his experiments, And as to the aluminous earth found in 
the wells of Manchefter, which is adduced as a further confirmation of 
his conclufion, the Dr, affures us, that he has advanced the fa& upon 
fuficient authority, viz, the aétual trials of a gentleman well verfed in 
chemiftry*, We objected to Dr. Percival’s method of determining the 





* On thefe semonitrances we mutt make the following ob‘ervations.— 
In reviewing Dr. Percival’s experiments, we faid, ‘ that the Doétor’s 
method of afcertaining the contents of the hard waters he examined was 
not the moft accurate.’—And we are flill of the fame opinion.—Leét us 
give the full force to the Doétor’s proof of the point im queftion, viz, 
the exiftence of alum.—It is this.— {he hard waters he examined, 1 it. 
gave a precipitation on the addition of an alkali; and therefore he fup- 
pofes they are not alkalefcent:—2d. they were wo: changed with a folu- 
tion of galls ; and therefore they do not contain iron :—3d. but they 
are turned green with fyrup of violets; and therefore they contain alum: 
—a concluiion by no means implied an the premiifes. As to the 
criteria which fhould have been ufed, we have no occafion to inquire 
after thefe, as our objection lay only againit the fufficiency of - thote 
which qwere applied.——As to the number of hard waters which mutt 
have been examined, we have only to rema:k, that our Author’s con- 
‘lufons Qught to haye been implicd in his expe:iments; and’tha: he 
should not have determined thé contents of thirty different hard waters, 
without even experimentally afcertaining the contents of any ong of them. 
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guantity of the contents of the Manchefler pump waters, He fays it jg 
the fanie which the great Mr. Boyle employed, whoie {kill and exactnefs 
in making experiments is univerfally acknowledged. And that though 
an impercepcible difference in fillag the ph'als might occafion fome 
decree of inaccuracy in the experiment, yet this difference May as well 
be fuppofed to be in favour of his conclufion as againi its and inflead 
of fubftracting from the fix grains, may be confidered as making an 
addition tothem, But the experiment, Dr. P. fays, was afterwards 
tried with the hydroftatical balance, with no other difference in the 
refult, but a fmall fraction of a grain,—With reipect to the error which 
might arife trom the. different temperature of the fpring and dif. 
tilled waters, the Dr. informs us, that the bottles containing thofe wa. 
ters, were kept fix weeks or two months in his itudy-window before 
they were examined, and were precifely of the fame temperature,— 
The additional expe:iments and obfervations here meationed, render 
this part of Dr. Percival’s effay more cleasly.conclufive. 

We have hinted chat Dr. Percival mittook Dr. Fothergill with rela- 
tion to the combination of oil and volatile alkali, by. the intervention 
of mucilage of gum-arabic. Dr. P. exprefles the highelt opinion of 
the judgment and accuracy of Dr. P, and thinks himfelf peculiarly 
happy in his friendfhip. But from the evidence of repeated trials he 


informs us, that he is fatisfied Dr. F. has fallen into a miftake. For’ 


oil, water, and volatile alkali may be combined by the medium of gum. 
arabic, though the mucilage and the volatile be ufed in finaller quantity 
than would of them/felves be fufficient for this purvsofex—Had Dr. P, 
exprefled himfelf with the fame precifion in his experiments as in this 
paragraph, we fhould never have fuppofed that he had mifiaken Dr, 
Fothergill, 

We fhali difmifs this fubjet with obferving, that we apprehend the 
miftakes and inaccuracies wh ch we have po'nted out, were chiefly the 
confequence of hafte and inattention in Dr, P, and not to be attributed 
to any want of genius or ability :—of which the merit of the work in 
queftion, as well as of our Authou’s other publications, is futicient evs 


dence. D . 





> The marufcript poem fent us by A. B. C. is foreign to 
the plan of our Review. 
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ERRATA 2” onr laft. 


Page 174, Art. 47, Line penult. for—all new engraved, read 
all nsw engraved. 

Page 176, Art. 50, Line ult. for—methodo ad buc inconfumima, 
read—methodo adbuc inconfummata. 


*.* The Review of Robertfon’s Hiftory of Charles Vth,— 
Ruffhead’s Life of Pope,—and An Addrets to the rational Ad- 
vocates for the Church of England, will appear in our next 
month’s Review. 
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